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AltehniW game to the Verge. Explore a vast frontier filled with political 
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i explored-or saved. Learn about the 13 Stellar Nations and of the 
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From the Editor 


Unbelievable—but True 


I 


F SOMEBODY had written the story and sent it in to me, I’d have sent it 
right back. 

Not plausible, I would say. Couldn’t happen. Readers would never believe it. 

The story starts three and a half years ago, when Amazing' Stories died. The company that owned 
the worlds first science fiction magazine stopped publishing it, just a few years short of the turn of 

milestones, AMAZING Stories was buried by the side of the road. 

Then, two and a half years later, that same company was on its deathbed when a visitor from a 
distant land swooped down and changed everything. This visitor (sort of like the Borg, except 
benevolent) assimilated the dying company. It took many of the employees of that company and 
brought them into the body, while at the same time allowing them to keep their creative indepen¬ 
dence. The visitor, which goes by the accurately descriptive name Wizards of the Coast, performed one 

But the benevolent Wizards weren’t done. They saw that one more miracle remained to be 
worked, and with a final flourish they brought Amazing Stories back to life. 


zine you’re holding is proof of that fact. Because of the energy and the resources of Wizards of the 
Coast, the first magazine ever to be devoted to science fiction is back doing what it does best. 

If this is the first issue of AMAZING Stories you’ve ever seen, it’s my pleasure to welcome you to the 
oldest and grandest magazine of its kind. If you used to read Amazing Stories and have wondered 
where it’s been.. .well, now you know. Welcome back, and I think you’re going to like what the old 

This inaugural issue of the resurrected magazine looks to the future at the same time it pays 
homage to the past—two qualities that, as it happens, are also integral to the best of science fiction. 
Wrapped in a classy, modern package are stories that will send you back, propel you forward, and 

montage of old covers just to the left of these words—you’ll get some glimpses into where the 
AMAZING Stories of today has come from. This magazine has a long and colorful history, and we’ve 
decided to share some of it with you. 

The next chapter in that long history begins right now. We’re headed into the unknown, into the 


Kim Mohan 
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Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I by Alan F. Wiggin you said: “Person¬ 
ally, we do not believe that man will 
ever reach the moon.” If that is your 

aging a cause, and incidentally, making 
money by it, in which you have no faith, 

believe in inter-planetary flight: 


[FEBRUARY 1934] 

To the Moon? Now! 


M 


action to Willie 
ion of "What’s 

I Wrong with Rockets?” in your 


ity is not thrilled by the possibilities of the 
conquest of space? Has not the “inter¬ 


wonderful thing if we science-fiction fol¬ 
lowers could bring about this dream? I 

Hollywood, California 
[MAY 1940] 

T he letter of Forrest J. Ackerman, and 
the article by Mr. Ley on “Rockets,” 
prompted this letter, as I, too, am 
interested in rockets. The sad part is I 

have a million dollars or so to spend on 
them, but I do have a lot of ideas (some of 
them cracked). But I seem to recall that a 
certain stratosphere balloon flight was 
financed by selling what was left for book¬ 
marks, and a trans-Adantic flight raised a 

baU S Af° fm0n ^ Ped< f Pi " S b 0 ^ 

idea could be used to finance rocket 


fly. I think that you owe it to your readers 
to justify your statement, and I am looking 
forward to what you have to say. 

A. J Stinnett 

The writer of this letter certainly does not 
was taken up to eleven miles above the sur- 


l want to read tho/se mile-high 

headline a: ROCKET REACHES 
MOON! before l die. 

face ofthe earth, marking the highest point nificant of sciences? How’s about us of the 

man has ever reached, and that was a very great “imagi-nation” providing the catalyst 

small fraction of the distance to the moon. It is (cash, to you) that’ll speed up space- 
peifectly true that work is being done on flight? Think of “Things to Come”! Per- 

rocketpropulsion and that is the only method sonally, I want to read those mile-high 

known to us of propelling an object through a headlines: ROCKET REACHES 

vacuum by self-contained force. We admit MOON! before I die. Wouldn’t it be a 


appears there are not 30,000 persons on 
this planet at the present time sufficiendy 
concerned with the assault on the infinite 


Dtfe, E< lie, Dife 

Sirs, 

I ary issue of Amazing Stories and I 
especially enjoyed “Truth Is a Plague” 
by David Wright O’Brien. However, I did 

too amazing. On page 65, Edie i: 


smoothing her dt 


ge 66 sh< 
ir. Quite 




e dancer, don’t you 




rd of these bubble dancers doing 
' ’ Maybe this was 

slipped up on the proof-reading, eh? Sorry, 
old man, we’ll try to be more careful in the 
future—Ed [APRIL 1940] 


*4±IJ Watch Babylon 5-. Monday s-Fridays at 7pm [et] 
Based on the Warner Bros, television series 
created by J. Michael 5traczynski 



FOR FOUR YEARS, 

IT’S BEEN 

ESSENTIAL VIEWING. 

IMOW, IT’S ALSO 

REQUIRED READING! 





















Ttic Observatory by or 

It All Started by 
Being Amazing 


T 


HIS IS THE MAGAZINE THAT, IN APRIL 1926, 
LAUNCHED “SCIENTIFICTION” AS A GENRE. 

The founder of Amazing drifted into publishing almost 
by accident. He happened into the pulp magazine indus¬ 
try because he was printing a parts catalog for his radio 
ipply house. Hugo Gernsback was not a literary guy. 

He was a high-tech entrepreneur, 

lasting experiment. Though it 


Science and Invention. Science 
and Invention was all about the raw 
exhilaration of 20th-century techno¬ 
logical progress. Gernsback created 
Amazing Stories to convey that thrill in 

: the tech-specs, the thrill of 


they went to the 


techno-lord of the ivory tower. The boy’s fascina- 
new, mythic dimension. He wasn’t merely buying 




ociety. A shining, truly amazing new world, 
vithout the muttered shibboleths of Gernsback’s 


His sec 


:t goal wa 



Amazing was about kicking the doors of the 



kick you got when 

you built a home crystal set, powered it up, 
twisted the dial for the first time, and heard 
human voices coming straight into your head 
through the ether. 

A kid with a crystal set who read Amazing 

set. He could count himself as an ancestor of 
Ralphl24C41+, the elite super-expert, the 


techno-products on American shelves, but to fill 
his world with awe, glamor and wonder. 

Science fiction was rarely if ever accepted as 
“literature,” but it thrived as the unifying force of 

mythic dimension. It brought a gusher of the holy 
fire into lives that otherwise might have seemed 
cramped, geekish and bleak It was a spearhead of 
>r of the century’s imagination, 


iterprise. Sense-of-wonder as a busi- 
ess policy demonstrated its shortcom- 
ngs as early as 1929, when Gernsback’s 
Experimenter Publishing Company 
was bought out by Bernarr MacFad- 

visionary Gernsback A sinister pulp 

bility, and the quackish hope for a 
quick and perfect fix. Unlike his 
rival Gernsback MacFadden had a 
firm grasp of pulp publishing’s bottom 

bear. MacFadden left a lasting mark on 


Now it is the end of the 20th century. We live 
You can see the skeleton of their mighty labors in 

in cable TV and satellite broadcasts, in skyscrap¬ 
ers, dams and power plants. The 20th century has 

ders. It eats them wholesale. 

The world of the 1990s is far weirder than the 
1920s ever imagined, but it doesn’t spend its daily 


n’t the tn 
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Tlie Observatory 



© 

April 1942 


m 

July 1950 


spying...which was why 


ity that the guys who worked Chernobyl 
were Russian science fiction fans. (I’m told they 
were particularly big on alternate history fiction.) 
Being human, they found it hard to treat their 

techno-beast demands. Their amazement had 


ist plain old. But i t still had the same lurking, 
arth-shattering power it had always had. So thus 
’t get the useful concept of “Chernobyl,” a leg- 
ndary term to rank with “Bhopal” and “Franken- 


In the amazing super-myth of transcendent 
through moment, always the central marvel of 

contradictory, and in many ways simply dishonest. 

The amazement is temporary. But that is not 
such a bad thing. This is a learning process; it 

years after Lindbergh, and people were truly 
amazed by this, that would not be good. It would 
be a sign of mass psychosis. It would mean that 
heroic acts were meaningless, that they no longer 

never change anything. 

The 20th century has assimilated an unbeliev¬ 
able, astonishing amount of technological novelty. 
We have trained ourselves to deal with this and not 
go mad; we have learned the shortcuts. In particu¬ 
lar, we have learned that the fastest way to bleach 

and ask, “Where is the revenue stream?” you have 


put on a kind of mental 
from the most mind-boggling possibilities. 

The 20th century has known two great failed 
technical revolutions: nuclear power and space 

intensely science fictional enterprises, and they 
were both done in by people who asked calm and 

P The Soviet Union was a 20th-century techno¬ 
sinker. If armies of brilliant engineers and physi¬ 
cists deploying super-technologies were enough 
to conquer our doubting world, then the Soviets 

In the 1990s, even Science itself, the world of 
“pure” scientific research and the “pure” quest for 
knowledge, is under intense commercial seige. 
Peel the ivy off the ancient walls of modern acad¬ 
eme, and you’ll see intellectual property battles 


We no longer have Gemsback’s battles to fight. 
Instead, we deal with the many consequences of 
his victory. We have seen many technological rev¬ 
olutions, plethoras of marvels. We have seen their 
real-world consequences, not merely on the 

and the grandchildren. We know that “Tele- 
Vision” is a byword for the mundane, and that a 
Gernsbackian personal radio is one of the cheap- 

Today, massive global publicity instandy dissi¬ 
pates the shock of the new. Technologies are truly 

~ ' “ . will be able to watch cloned 

e vasdy more powerful, they hit 
ipact, because people are 




al.We A 


ise of futuri 


as intense as that of a Native American suddenly 
confronted by a telegraph and a steam engine. 

struggle for a new role in society. Why should 

asm for us? We have professional ad execs with 
multimillion-dollar budgets to put a shine on our 


ot for the Endless Frontier of Science, but for 
lastic action figures. They leap off the shelves 
ito a million dens and playrooms, fighting their 
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iScientifictioH 


From Silver Screen 
to Superstore 


■ WENTY YEARS AGO it was common 

poster (usually in the tiny print reserved 
for the credit given to the assistant cine¬ 
matographers) indicating that you should 
read the (insert publisher’s name here) 
book that is based on the film. 

Legendary bestsellers such 
as Star Wars by George Lucas 
(really written by Alan Dean 
Foster), Alien by Alan Dean 
Foster, E. T. by William 
Kotzwinkle, Outland by Alan 
Dean Foster, Dead and Buried 
by Chelsea Quinn Yarbro, and 
" r Rider by (yet again) Alan 
an Foster all made the 


currendy playing at a nearby 
theater. Occasionally a paper- 

of spinoff novels after the fact, 
such as the “Dirty Harry” 

tides, or the “Dark Shadows” 
series of supernatural gothics 
by Marilyn (really Daniel) 
Ross, but such lines were 
never held in very high regard 



Over the past few years, the 

movie/TV series have shared 
in the bestselling glory of 
their novelization brethren, 
and have thus given birth to 
whole lines of media tie-in 


ite the bestseller 


tasy with books based on such 

The X-Files, and Alien basking 
in the cinematic glory that 

Pocket Books is 



X-Men: Planet X 

The celebrity Star Trek 
hardcover of the year contin¬ 
ues an ongoing series by the 
legendary Captain Kirk him¬ 
self, William Shatner (in col¬ 
laboration with Judith 
Reeves-Stevens and Garfield 
Reeves-Stevens). The latest 



the program also keeps itself 
up to date with the latest Trek 
films (the novelization for the 
currendy untitled Star Trek 9 
is scheduled for a November 

elization by J.M. Dillard) as 
well as other 7ra$-related 


th Ma: 


'el Comics (Star 


previous book in the series by 
Shatner, Star Trek:Avenger. 
On the paperback side, 


tain’s Table” with individual 
books by different authors in 
each of the Star Trek lines, a 

series in the Star Trek: The 
Next Generation line (The Q 
Continuum by Greg Cox) and 
a Star Trek: The Next Genera¬ 
tion/Deep Space Nine multi- 
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$7A K 1 VA R$ information? 


Then turn to the ultimate 
fource of knowledge 
in the universe! 


(Not counting thefe guyf, of courfe...) 




Scientifiction 


From Silver Screen to Superstore 


Dominion War. Also on the 
release schedule is a trade 

author/editor Dean Wesley 
Smith tided Star Trek: Strange 


off novels such as The X-Files: 
Skin by Ben Mezrich, nonfic¬ 
tion such as I Want to Believe: 
The Official Guide to TheX- 
Files Volume 3, and a beauti¬ 
fully upscale coffee-table book 
titled The Art of The X-Files 
featuring works of art inspired 
by the TV series with text by 



dence than in its handling of 
The X-Files license, which the 
publisher has continuously 
supported with a full line of 
adult digest and young adult 


dars, and postcard books. 

The summer 1998 movie 
event entitled The X-Files: 

The Feature Film will be sup¬ 
ported by a novelization by its 

of the original Star Wars nov¬ 
elization by George Lucas) in 

formats, a “Making of...” 
book by Jody Duncan, and a 
scrapbook in trade formats. 

of books will also be available 
in abridged versions for the 

scheduled for the ongoing TV 


• series, Millen- 

of various key episodes by 
such authors as Elizabeth 

Lewis Gannett, and a nonfic¬ 
tion series companion by Jane 
Goldman called The Official 
Guide to Millennium. 

Other HarperPrism TV- 
related tie-ins this year 
include The Art of Batman: 

and trade formats), map fold- 
outs titled The World of Her- 


her character of Angelique 
(the first is titled Dark Shad- 

Clive Barkers A to Z of Horror 


the business, HarperPrism is 
continuing its series of spin¬ 
offs from the movie Indepen¬ 
dence Day with Independence 
Day: War in the Desert by 
Stephen Molstad, detailing 
the Mideast campaign against 
the invaders as briefly 

film—much in the same way 


Roswell myth and specula¬ 
tion. Molstad is also the 
author of the novelization of 
the biggest (quite literally in 


folks who brought you ID4. 
HarperPrism is also support¬ 
ing the big green guy with a 
“Making of...” book by 
Rachel Aberly (with a fore¬ 
word by special effects whiz 
Volker Engel) and a postcard 


Night by Chet Williamson; 
The Complete Aliens, a nonfic- 

Alien films by Paul M. Sam- 
mon (author of the critically 
acclaimed Future Noir), 

four directors as well as 
Sigourney Weaver; calendar 

packs for th t Alien/Predator 


ins: the novelization of the 
now classic first Highlander 

available before in the United 
States) by award-winning 
British SF author Garry Kil- 
worth, and the novelization of 



novelization by Joan D. 
Vinge, a “Making of...” book 

Pat Cadigan, a set of blue¬ 
prints for the legendary 
Jupiter 2 spacecraft, and a 

ing series of spinoff novels 

Lost in Space: Pop Culture and 

Mark Cotta Vaz, i 
and insightful loo 

1960^3 TV series. 

Rounding out t 

Crow theatrical i 
ing The Lazarus Heart by 
Poppy Z. Brite and Clash by 




lclud- 


the summer of1999) am 
Babylon 5 licenses. 

The Babylon 5 program 
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(both by Philip K. Dick) 
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'here no one has gone before. 


r o seek out new life 
and new civilizations 

As a^member of Starfleet, 
■w this is your charge 





Star Treh: The Next Generation ™ 

Core Roleplaying Game 

Release Date: August 
Stock #25000 
Price: $30 (U.S.) 

288 PAGES, HARD BOUND FULL-COLOR BOOK 


Last Unicorn invites you to join us on an exploration of the 
richest science fiction universe of all time. Experience all 
of the adventure and excitement that the galaxy has to offer, 
as you and your friends become the actors in your own 
Star Trek: The Next Generation™ episodes and stories.' 


Experience the 

Star Treh: The Next Generation™ 

Roleplaying G a m e, m 

F rom the hugely popular Star Trek: The Next Gen#tati<fn™ 
television series comes the most eagerly anticipated 
roleplaying game of the decade. Venture into the 
final frontier as a Starfleet officer, exploreijPor diplomat. 
Join the crew of a Galaxy-class starship as you engage a 
Romulan warbird, or defend the Federation against the 
onslaught of the Borg#> Trade phaser blasts with Orion 
pirates, visit the vast hive-caWrns ef*Andoria, or swim 
beneath the haum^jpg* J^naran Falls on Betazed. The 
universe of Sfer Trek: The NPext Generation™ awaits you. 
Experience^ as y$>u%ever hgv« before. 

Go Beyond 





'jergo out for a stroll, see a couple of kids an 
rre talking about? Now you know. 


GY JAMES ALAN 

GARDNEA 


Sense © Wonder 


[After school, 4:30p.m.] 
Nicholas: How 'bout the collision 
Dyson spheres? 

Brendan: Bor-ring. 

N: Two sentient Dyson spheres. 

B: How can a Dyson sphere be sei 
It’s just, like, a shell with a sun i 
N: Both spheres are made of nar 
You know? Little m: 
and they’re all linkec 
minds. 


N: Yeah, right. Virgins! 

B: Stupid old virgins. 

N: Wait a second. If they’re both spheres 
and they want to get it on, doesn’t 


spheres colliding? They should just 


ze of a 


And it’s getting pulled toward the one 
opposites attract. 

B: You mean like you and Ashley Mc¬ 
Gregor? 

N: I am not attracted to.. .the only reason 

B: Suppose the Dyson spheres are get¬ 
ting together to make out. 


B: Right. Then, like, the sphere could go 
right through the ringworld. You 
know, kind of back and forth... 

N: In and out. 

B: Yeah. Except doesn’t a ringworld have 
a sun? 

N: Oh, right. Ringworlds have a sun in 

B: So when the Dyson sphere tries to, 
you know, slide through the ring, it 
gets kind of scorched. 


sometimes, okay? We live so close 

Suppose it’s a ghost ringworld. 

A what? 

Like it doesn’t have a sun. It’s all dark 
and cold and creepy. 

this thing floating 






5: So the sphere kind of drifts up slowly, 
and as it’s sliding inside, it goes like, 
“Hello? Hello? Anybody here?” 


of perfume called, “Hello? Hello? 
Anybody here?” 

N: Which is basically what they should 
call all perfumes. “Hello? Hello? Is 


B: Like Janice Wozniak. 

N: Yeah, right, Janice Wozniak. Swim- 

B: Does Ashley wear perfume? 

N: She wants to but her mom won’t let 

B: You talk to Ashley about makeup? 

N: Oh, fuck off. Fuck right off I thought 
we were talking about Dyson spheres. 
B: A Dyson sphere sliding into a ghost 
ringworld. 

N: And like it gets partway inside, when 


B: Very psychological. 

N:It’s not psychological! It’s...it’s... 
okay, the ring doesn't close like a bear 

B: It just sits there, dark and cold. 
N:And the sphere passes through and 
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Tired oftravel brochures that don't give you the whole 

The Complete 

GUIDE to 



BY NGRL BARRETT, JR. 


PASSENGERS 
PLEASE NOTE: 

Ordinarily, the local traditions, 
customs regulations and currency 
exchange rates of each world on 
your STARTOUR cruise are cov¬ 
ered in the complimentary guide¬ 
book in your cabin. However, due 
to the special nature of Chlerion 
VI, our next port of call, this sep¬ 
arate brochure has been prepared 
for your convenience. 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 

(1) Disembarkation: There is no limit on either 
the quantity or type of goods which may be 
taken ashore. 

(2) Reembarkation: No goods of any kind, in¬ 
cluding purchases, personal belongings, 
clothing or body hair may be brought aboard. 

WHAT TO SEE AND DO 

(1) Chlerion has a long and fascinating history. 
Its architecture, music and crafts are unri¬ 
valed—a “must” for every visitor. 


are commonplace: It is not unusual to find 
20-carat emeralds and diamonds for sale at 
even the smallest, most insignificant shop. 


(2) Visitors will enjoy shopping on Chlerion if j 
few local traditions are observed: 

(a) Bargaining, as mentioned, is the standard 
practice here. For instance, you might offer 
one Pigre for an item. The merchant, per- 


5, and you seal the bargaii 
counterbidding can becoi 

(c) Any merchandise of any t 


The ruins atXalabak, only two kilometers out¬ 
side Chola, the capital city, are among the old- 

of Worlds. The Nine Hundred Towers of Dhal 
at this site are particularly breathtaking. Rising 
some two thousand meters above the golden 
plains, this awesome sight is truly one of the 
wonders of the galaxy. 

of other worlds pales to insignificance. 

every corner in Chola, and are perhaps the 

Chlerion. As Andercott so ably puts in his 
Wonders of a Hundred Worlds, “Nature has sel¬ 
dom displayed itself so lavishly.” 

(2) Visitors are strictly forbidden to visit, photo¬ 
graph or gaze in the direction of any historic 
or unusual attraction on Chlerion—especially 
the above mentioned areas. 


WHAT TO DUY ON GDLERION 

(1) Chlerion offers many splendid buys in liquor, 
drugs, precious metals, gems and artifacts. 
Stores are colorful and inviting, and local 
merchants enjoy engaging in spirited bar¬ 
gaining. Especially popular here are uncut 
gems of unusual size and quality. The rich 
geological history of Chlerion has created an 
abundance of mineral wealth. Precious stones 


(d) Prices may vary, as exchange rates are deter- 


NOTE: Some visitors find it difficult to adapt to local 
shopping practices, since any and all merchandise pur¬ 
chased is confiscated prior to reembarkation. [See: CUS¬ 
TOMS REGULATIONS, (2)]. However, the inveterate 

marketplace a most enjoyable experience. 


WHATTOEAT 


(1) Chlerion has high standards of sanitation, and 
tourists may patronize all eating establish¬ 
ments with confidence. Service is excellent, 
and the food superb. While dishes from many 
worlds are available, the visitor should not 
overlook the many unusual local offerings. 

(a) Masik is a spicy meat dish with a delicate fla¬ 
vor reminiscent of eel and chocolate. 

(b) Culiz is a (live) swine-like animal prepared in 
a variety of different ways. Try Culiz-Tig, a 
stew made with the local herb, Ricbi, whose 

purgative and aphrodisiacal drugs. 

NOTE: A hint to first-time visitors: As Hastick points 
out in his comprehensive Races of the Outer Stars, the 


frequently imitate beings from other worlds, inanimate 
objects, clothing, foliage, etc. While highly intelligent, 
they are by nature a happy, carefree folk, given to childish 

Waiters like to increase tips by demonstrating their versa¬ 
tility—thus, diners should not be alarmed if their entree 





better restaurants, several waiters will join together to 
form elegant creations on a tourist’s plate. On rare occa¬ 
sions, the entire staff will merge as a single being and cer¬ 
emoniously urinate on a favored guest. 

bring anything of any sort aboard ship, ample 
time should be allowed prior to liftoff for 
RFC (Reclamation of Food Consumed) by 
the ship’s medical personnel. 

ENTRY AND REENTRY PROCEDURES 

(1) Since the natives of Chlerion frequently imi- 
Badges at all times during excursions ashore, 

(a) Inventive citizens often duplicate visitors' 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

(1) Under Chlerion law, passengers who choose 
to disembark are automatically granted citi¬ 
zenship, and an award of 1,000 Pigres. Such 
passengers are forbidden to reembark. 

(2) Under Chlerion law, passengers who choose 
not to disembark may retain their present citi¬ 
zenship and receive an award of 50,000 Pigres. 
Penalty for failure to disembark is death by 
goring. 

(3) For further information on Chlerion, see your 
STMRTOUR Information Booth on Deck C-2. 

(4) Company regulations forbid the presence of 
passengers on Decks B through D. A 


(b) To date, there is no sure method of distin¬ 
guishing true passengers from their Chlerion 

(c) Only one Cruise Badge per passenger will be 


SEXUAL ENCOUNTERS 

(1) Sexual encounters with members of the local 
population are strictly forbidden. Evidence of 
such contact will result in sterilization proce¬ 
dures. “Evidence” is here defined as: Passenger 
Debarkation on Chlerion. 

(a) Refusal to engage in sexual relations is con- 


ALTERNATE SHIP’S ACTIVITIES 

(1) A full range of activities is scheduled for visi- ! 
tors who do not wish to tour Chlerion. Such | 
activities include a ping-pong tournament, ; 
Tzan competition, shuffleboard and guest j 
parties. j 

(a) Chlerion customs forbids any and all such J 

activities by visiting vessels. 

* 


2 About the 
1 Author 

1 Neal Barrett Jr.'sforty- 



r to “off-the-wall* ma 
streamfiction. He has just com¬ 
pleted. anew novel Dreamer, and 

Chlerion” is his sixth appearance 
in Amazing Stories and the first 
time he has graced these pages 
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Premium [Trading Cards 


These Cards Are Killer! 


Inkworks introduces this premiere trading 
card series based on the popular 
television show. This episode collection 
also brings you unique subsets, such as 
“Slay Speak”, “Giles’ Secret Library”, 
"character profiles, and more! 


Plus Three Levels of Chase Cards! 


Coming September 1998 

Retailer/Distributors - Order vours todav! 
Ph: (919)786-0070 x224 - Fax:(919)786-9150 
Email: inkwks@aol.com 


EXCLUSIVELY FROM 


Still... One Helluva Trading Card Company! 














AMANDAS GARDEN WAS STILL BEAUTIFUL, 
He stood there staring at it, surprised to discover tSkt it was 
still maintained. As far as lie knew, Spock had not lived in the 
house for some time. But the garden had been cared for...the 
spiky black blossoms were properly trimmed, the scarlet 
leafed bushes pruned, the green waterstone paths raked'Jthe 
rock arrangements stacked precisely.... 

He wandered down the paths, hands tucked into the sleeves 
of his long desert robe, his nostrils taking in the exotic scents of 
desert plants from a dozen worlds. 

1. Leaving Amanda’s garden, he began walking toward distani| 
Vulcan’s Forge, pleased by his effordess strides. Informatib|f 
filled his mind,- neady cataloged, and his conclusions'; 
once again—it had been so long!—faultlessly logicaj^^ :: 

The (desert surrounded him now as he walked tirelessly! his 
sixopgiyoung body obeying'his every wish. Youth is wasted cm the 
yoritzgt.he thought, remembering-an ancient human saying. 
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Beside Picard, Deanna suddenly sat rigidly 
am sensing something!” she said. 

“What is it?” Picard asked. Her empathic a 
saved the Enterprise on more than one occasion. 
“They are telepaths...very powerful...trying 

“Can you talk to 


their thoughts.” 

He nodded slightly. “A 
are they saying?” 

Pelavians—perhaps be. 
hails.” She paused. “It’s hz 


“There are two life forms on board,” Data said. 

“Prepare Shuttle Bay Two,” Picard said. “They can land 
there. Deanna? Can you convey that?” 

“I believe so.” She shut her eyes, then a moment later 

stand prolonged contact with the Pelavians. They would 
have to use her talent sparingly. 

“Deanna?” he asked softly. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “They 


Suddenly her eyes fluttered 


drained of blood. Her e] 
rolled back as she slum 





Then he tapped his comm 
badge. 

“Picard to sickbay. Send a 
medical team to the bridge.” 

Doctor Crusher’s voice 
replied: “On our way. What’s 
the problem?” 

have fainted.” PP 


right, Counselor?” he demanded. “Were 


“Did you learn anything?” Riker asked. 

“They accepted our invitation,” she said. 

Picard blinked. “Our invitation—” 

“To meet with them.” 

“Sir,” said Data. “I believe you should see this.” 

Picard glanced at the viewscreen. The bottom of the 
spherical ship had begun to peel back in sections, almost like 


darted out, then began to accelerate toward the Enterprise. 

“The Pelavian ambassadors are on their way,” Deanna 
said sofdy. “Their names...” She hesitated. “I—don’t know 



He leaned back. “Very well. Belay th 
“Yes, Jean-Luc—but I still a 
D eanna said, “As soon as the Pelavian an 
safely aboard, I promise to stop by, Beverly.” 

“I’ll hold you to that. Crusher out.” 

Riker said, ‘You mentioned being overwhelmed by theii 




Deanna hesitated. “They think 
too...” She shrugged helplessly. “I i 
quite what they did. It’s kind of like overthinking some¬ 
one—you would have to be a telepath to truly understand. 
My mother did it to me a couple of times by accident when I 

powerful than she is.” 

“It’s almost enough to make me wish your mother were 
here,” Picard said wryly. 

Riker gave a wicked grin. “It can be arranged, sir—” 

“No, no!” He raised his hands in surrender. “No need to 
go overboard, Number One. Enthusiastic Pelavians are 
quite enough for one day.” He turned to Data. “How long 







—| On the Scent oF Trouble |— 




present 


He nodded, rising. Just enough time to get cleaned up 

bridge, Mr. Worf. Counselor, Mr. Data, Number One—you 
will join the greeting party. You have twenty minutes to 

n s planned, Captain Picard met Riker, Data, and 
Deanna Troi in Shuttle Bay Two at the appointed time. 
Pulling his long red dress tunic a little straighter, Picard 
gave an approving nod to each of his senior staff. All looked 
more than presentable for such an important meeting. 

He turned as the shuttle bay’s huge double doors began 
to open, revealing velvety black dotted with stars. A silver 
sphere glided out of the darkness. As it passed between the 
shuttle bay’s doors, the force field sheltering them from the 
vacuum of space flickered faintly. 

Then the little ship slowly settled onto the flight deck, 


chamber. He could just make out some kind of safety web¬ 
bing, smooth machinery with visible finger-controls, and 

No viewports, he thought, as realization settled in. No 
lights.Ibey must be blind. 

“Deanna?” he asked. 

harm. That much is clear.” 


Slowly two aliens stepped out of their shuttle. Both were 
short and thickly built, with stubby legs that ended in 
rounded white pads almost like an elephant’s. Their three- 

>. They had small, perfectly 
. Tiny puck¬ 
ered mouths stood out from their faces on small fleshy 
stalks. Other than that, they had no sensory organs of any 
kind that he could see. Then he spotted a slight flutter of 
movement on their chests beneath the white fur. He tried 
not to stare at a line of tiny slitted gill-like openings almost 
hidden there. 

But he could smell them: Soft, almost musky scents tick¬ 
led his nose, something like fresh corn mingled with vanilla 
and caraway, then sulfur and coffee and something sweeter 
than honey. It made his head swim. 

“They are making sounds far above the range of human 
hearing,” Data whispered. “But I am unable to discern any 
linguistic pattern. May I proceed with my scan?” 

“Surreptitiously, Mr. Data.” 






flapped frantically. He heard a faint, high-pitched squeal. 
“Too loud,” Deanna whispered. “I feel their shock and 

encountered before,” he said softly. “I cannot identify the 
what appears to be a highly developed echolocation system.” 


The words suddenly filled Picard’s head, driving out all 
behind his eyes. He felt drunk and disoriented, as if he 


left him confused and gasping like a fish out of water. 

“Sir?” Riker asked. “Are you all right?” 

“They touched your mind,” Deanna said. “I felt it, to( 

“Yes,” he said softly. He blinked and tried to put 
words in order. Slowly he looked at the Pelavians. So 
thing still tickled at the back of his head, and he suspected 

Yes, I am the commander here. He thought the words 
clearly, wondering it they could pick them up. No wonder 

coherent thought while they were in his head. 

:We Greet You. Prime.: 

This time the words came more softly, as though they 
understood the problem and held back in their contact. The 
words mingled with tastes and smells and sense-impres¬ 
sions, so many and so fast that he could not quite follow 
them. Their thought-language was as rich with texture as 
any he had ever encountered, and he rapidly realized that 

“Welcome aboard the Enterprise" he said, thinking the 
words as precisely as he spoke them. “We are pleased when¬ 
ever we encounter a new people.” 

He caught ; 



They 
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he led the Pelavians on a tour of his ship, beginning with 
the shutde bays. They touched his mind briefly whenever 

ing they could read his thoughts. This system of communi¬ 
cation seemed to work quite well. 

readily. Vanilla mingled with wild berries, Arcturan honey- 



that Picard could not 
His other 

quick conference, and Geordi LaForge hur- 
“Is there anything I can do to help with 
tie hesitantly. “They seem a little, well, hard 

“Let me handle them,” Picard said. T his 
was his tour, and he had no intention of letting 
his crew steal the glory. The Pelavians were 

“My assessment of their physiology is 
done, sir,” Data said. “They are communi- 

cally, but through sensory emitters in their 


Data looked at her blankly. “Smells?” 

“Yes,” Picard said. It all clicked together. He knew 
exactly what Deanna meant. “Whenever they touched my 
mind, I smelled something. Usually something sweet.” 

Data said, “The chemicals do not remain in the air, but 

language,’ if you will.” 

“Interesting,” Riker said. “I don’t think I have ever heard 
“Most species, including humans, use scent to enhance 

“Er...yes,” Riker said. Picard thought he was a little 
embarrassed by the comment. “Pheromones, right.” 

Picard glanced at the Pelavians. I need to get back to them. 
And I need to get rid of the others. 

To Riker, he said, “I’ll finish from here, Number One. 


“Very good, sir,” Riker said, a trifle too slowly for Picard’s 
liking. “I’ll be on the bridge if you need me.” 

Til make sure I don't. Number One, Picard thought. He no 
longer wanted Riker around, but he couldn’t quite say why. 

Lnd I should see Doctor Crusher,” Deanna Troi said. “I 


Picard nodded. “Do so. Take your time. I can handle the 
Pelavians myself.”That would be best. He could keep them for 
himself and not have to worry about the others stabbing 


“Very well, sir.” 

ita asked. “My duty shift is up now, but I 
opportunity to study 



O n the way to the turbolift, Commander Riker s 

against the wall. His eyes ached. His head ached. He 
felt sick and nervous and jittery all at once. 

Then the walls began to melt around him, flowing like 
molten plastic, down, down, down. He gaped. He blinked. 

paused to stare at him. § ^ 

“Are you all right, sir?” one asked. 

“Yes,” he snapped back. “You’re not getting my job that 
way, Ensign Parker!” 

Straightening, he ran down the hall for the turbolift. 
They won't stop me, he thought. Nobody can stop me. 

“g ickbay,” Deanna Troi told the turbolift. 

It whisked her toward the proper deck. But when 
•Ithe doors opened, she stepped out into a garden. 
Flowers grew everywhere. She stared, as they began to 
move, vines writhing and tangling, stalks twisting, flowers 

And just as suddenly they were gone. She leaned against 
the wall for a second, pressing her eyes closed. I really have 
been working too hard, she thought. Stress and the Pela- 






medical cause, but it wouldn’t hurt to find out. 


usion proc 


Some things had to be kept secret, after all. 

All around him, LaForge’s engineers were staring. They 
looked back at their work as soon as he turned his head, but 
he could feel them staring. Data and LaForge busied them¬ 
selves at one of the workstations, and they 
seemed intent on equipping a portable uni- 

The walls wavered. 

I'm hallucinating, he thought. But now 

might begin to suspect. After all, who could 
he trust to take over the tour? Not Riker— 
not Data or Worf or Deanna Troi. Nobody. 

He was alone in his command. Riker was 
after the Enterprise. Picard narrowed his 
eyes. He had never trusted Riker. In fact, his 

have to carry on by himself. He was the 

“Yes.. .yes,” he said. The scent of charcoal 
and apple cider surrounded him. “We will see the ship’s 

want me dead. I needprotection. 

Protection—why hadn’t he thought of it before? He 
smiled grimly to himself, then tapped his comm badge. 
“Picard to Worf. Have a security team meet me in engi- 

“Aye, sir,” Worf said. “Is something wrong?” 

“No!” 

Worf—he was another one. Always scowling, angry, 


mi the Pelavians asked in his mind. 

“Yes!” he snapped, mentally and verbally. He glanced 
around. Everyone was staring at him now, and they made 

Ordover and DeCandido reporting for duty!” 

Picard jumped a bit, then whirled. Two men stood there 
stiffly, awaiting his orders. 


“Just follow orders, Ensign.” 

Turning, he stalked toward the door. The Pelavians fol- 

D r. Beverly Crusher brushed back her hair with one 
hand as she raised the medical scanner over Deanna 
Troi’s forehead. It whirred faintly. 

“I don’t see anything that could cause hallucinations,” she 
said, frowning a bit. Tm showing slightly elevated adrena- 


Picard 

jumped a bit, v 
then luhirled. j 
“Fall in behind our 
guests,” he said. 
“Ulatch For 


Deanna sat up, smoothing her c 

Dr. Crusher sighed. “You fainte 
bridge. Perhaps telepathic contact 


cabbage. Not much farther, he 
touching the wall to keep his 
a few steps mo 


5. “So 


>r slid 




d Deanna Troi 


lunged out at him. Picard i 

“Captain,” she said, “are you all right? You 
don’t look well. You’re sweating—” 

“I sense some emotional turbulence,” Deanna said. “I 
think you should see Doctor Crusher for a checkup. You’re 
at the sickbay, after all—” 

“Sickbay!” He took a step back. What am I doing here? I 
was heading for astrogation! 


“I know what you’re up to! You’re trying to subvert my 
authority so Riker can take over! I know how you feel about 

She sighed. “Sir, I once had intimate feelings for Will, 














Riker rose. “You have the bridge, Mr. Data,” he said. He 
tapped his comm badge. “Riker to Doctor Crusher. Please 

H the doorway, he found himself splashing through pools 
of spilled nutrients. Tables had been overturned, and 
phaser burns scarred the walls. 

spotted Captain Picard in the corner, behind an overturned 
planter of Vulcan creepers. 

“Captain,” he said, bending. A second later, Dr. Crusher 



position. Riker took one 
arm and Dr. Crusher the 

got him to his feet. He 


“I feel terrible.” Then he seemed to 
3org—” 

“Never here.” Riker shook his head. “Y 
lallucinating. Deanna and I had episoc 
vere brief. We can only guess the Pelavia: 


“Good work, all of you,” Picard said. He swayed a little, 
and Riker steadied his arm. “Now, let’s see if we can get to 

Captains Log, supplemental 

Dr. Crusher’s tests proved conclusively that the chemicals 
that the Pelavians exhale cause hallucinations in humans. 
They break down fairly quickly in open air, but when they 
are inhaled, they enter the bloodstream. Prolonged expo¬ 
sure leads to hallucinations and paranoid delusions. Fortu¬ 
nately, Dr. Crusher has already begun work on a solution.... 


ns of light dissipated, Captain 

H Picard stepped forward to greet the two Pelavian 
ambassadors standing on the transporter cells. He 
smiled and extended his arms in greeting. After a second’s 

roice sounded a little stuffy, he thought, due to the special 
nose filters Dr. Crusher had designed to remove the air- 

fVW " * 


“Yes, thank you. Shall we continue our tour?” 

:er was able to discover the cause of our problems through 
his thoughts, he thought he sensed a deep fascination in 
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right-time-at-the-right-place affair. 

Society dictates required at leas 
humanoid (that is, less than five 
removed) of a specific persuasic 


been distributed by their own. 

Karkovim would be required 

without deviatioi 
rant 914—or, as 

Land was the sole recruit on the manpower 

he might have had fierce competition, but the purebred Earth- 
enkind population of Pyoshua had declined since the turn of 

Hsitsangfi and Mauna Loafi, lured by the surfeit of opportunities 
the Bagels. 

Land was not obliged to accept. There was no coercion, even 
though it was not a trek an Earthenkind would be likely to initi- 

each of these baffling and ill-conceived decisions was followed 
without exception by a grisly and wholly irreversible death. 

Although Land' 
future, and the pay offered 


“Goodnight, Johnny Land.” By Pluto’s spas! She 

the identipatch on his shirt. “An Earth4, yet,” she 
niffed, her nose magnificendy above it all. 
d here he was, rebuffed once more by the Pyoshuan 
beauty, a mere twelve weeks after that introductory meeting, 
and rapidly approaching the point of no return as delineated in the 

his shoulders from the blowholes, raised the 
laved it back into its cradle. “It’s just 


chance. I figure I might as well pass my tin 

.In truth, he had heard the sto- 

d Pyoshuan women beyond all 
compared to that of wild cryo- 
ittacking biscuits of pink wafer. 

irenE smiled. It was the first time she had ever smiled at 
him. Come to think of it, it was the first time he had ever seen 
her smile. “The crease marks on your forehead make you look 
like a scab-browed plowder,” she giggled. “You look absolutely 

Land followed her exit, yearning and speechless as always. 
There had to be a way. 

Aa. the. ttiav^l bluJibetteA, and bxuud. 

first wonder of the modern man-made universe. Rare is the 
>t tarried both reluctandy and 
d space. Rarer st 


hope to 


aristocracy. Her pheromite exudation was immediate ; 

the meeting. He had been hit hard by Pyoshu 
but there had always been sufficient social a 

This was not the case here, however, in the cramped quarte 

Earthenkind present and she the only fer 
indeed, the only female who had applied for the mission, 
period. (These days, women with a penchant for do-gooding 
tended to range emerging worlds, whereon they could plant the 
seeds of gender equality—social, biological, < 



within. He placed his notepad on his lap to prevent any < 

handy. Turn it on! Turn it off. Turn it up! Turn it down! 
“Care to join me for a bowl of tambu?” he ask 


(tically 



at, in fact, had misled the early stream pioneers, 
on of the breakthrough for several 
ultimately deprived generations of eager spacefarers. Be it the 
sibilance, the novelty, or both, the name stuck. 

The Bagels revolved in stationary orbits, 48.878 astroleegs 
from the hub of a rambling architectural catastrophe popularly 
referred to as the Deli Platter. First a space station. Then a 
waystation. Then a training base. Then an engineering base. 
Then a camp for overprivileged youth. Then a celestial ware¬ 
house for a manufacturer of fruit-flavored lip balms.... And so 
it grew, unplanned annex following unplanned annex, until an 
' . poorly catered platter of less than fresh 


twenty-two woefully inadequate Bagel-ac 




ces, the 







long established, and an eclectic world of diversions rife with j 

dally important, since one could never be certain how long ship j 
encryption or bar-coding might take. Many a holiday getaway : 
had been ruined when the oft-promoted three hours expanded j 
to twenty-four or forty-eight or seventy-two. 

Bar-coding the vessels was a costly and outdated procedure | 
that had begun centuries before, as the historians daimed, with a j 
plastic tub of herb and garlic cheese dip. Who would have j 



suggest, more or less, the sorry aftermal 
rival coteries of failed interior designe 
past, and misguided present.” Thus, after: 


of Astrotectural Digest in her conte 
reassessment of the Bagels, “the tul 
and the businesses that scar th 


>fthe j 


g elbowed his 

style, and color, Land chose to make what he perceived to be 
profitable use of his layover. Apparent serendipity drew him to 
Harmonic Melodifiers* Universal and an immersion course 
tided Rejil-playing for the Orifice and Extremities Challenged. 


Quivos 




stunted 


ineptitude of the given student. 

“.. .Your tongue, you travesty of genetic pus! The full length. 
The foil length! This is a rejil, not a boondang beak! You must 
thrust. Thrust. Extend it fully before attempting to entwine! 
Now, both pollices at once. Pollices! Your thumbs, you blunder¬ 
ing heap of rectal curd! Keep them up. Up. Up. Now, invert. 
Quickly! Quicker. Listen! Can’t you hear the rejil crying? It’s 
crying for you. It’s crying to be relieved of the pain you’re causing 
it. Have you no empathy? Listen to its voice. Now, your head, 
bring it up and through. And blow! I said blow....” 

The session traversed a strenuous and harrowing t 
leaving Land sore and bruised in places he had never 




“As earthensludge go, a not unreasoi 
ented effort. Apply yourself to the com] 
today, bridle no agrarian or similarly e 
anyone will believe you can actually pk 
Unfortunately,” the Quivoscet sneered, his bottom¬ 
most chin unfurling to his chest, “they will laugh at 

one of the more insipid-looking denizens of our 
rather pitiful sector of the unforbidden universe.” 


As he turned to exit, the Quivoscet slapped him playfully on 

“Sorry, friend,” Land apologized, “but as far as I know, I’ve 
been unequivocal hetero since birth decompression.” Only later 
would he realize he had missed the point entirely. 

His beeper passive and the Encryption Update Monitors still 
showing Encryption In Progress for the Goodgreef, Land had 
time left to kill on the Platter. He thought it might be a good 
idea to find his bearings, but immediately dismissed the effort. 
Knowing where he stood would make no difference in the 
scheme of things. When the beeper called, he would be drawn 

matter when. There would be no other choice. Except for rea¬ 
son of death, no one was ever left behind on Einstein’s Bagels 

He followed the crowd down a crimson spoke in search of a 
bar. It wasn’t exactly what he’d had in mind, but the holograms 
of floats and sundaes in the window of the E.B. Dairy Bar drew 

through hairy pores, along with the seeming odor of sour milk. Just 
what Land needed, another Quivoscet. 

“Uh-huh,” he said with a nod. 

Her eyes descended to his toes and returned slowly to his 
face, assessing her mark, bony zone by bony zone. “I’m not sur¬ 
prised, am I?” she said, and led him to an empty table for eight, set 
conspicuously upon a platform, a good step up. 

He pointed to a smaller table by the washroom door. 

” he asked. 


Dmfort \ 




diversion now, would you? Surely you aren’t so cruel, are you?” 
She dragged a chair from under the table and motioned for him 

“I just dropped by for a chocolate sundae,” he said. “An old- 
fashioned chocolate sundae like in your window.” 

The waitress rapped her knuckles against her order slate. 


Land sucked on his lower lip, staring down at the tabletop, 
taking in the Bar and its clientele as best he could without 
malting more of a spectacle of himself. It was a family res 


er group would find hi 


ts. What 
g? He 




reflected ot 


e. His « 


et those 



Earth ki d f al Sh h' hidd 1 

for—for—for sue, seven— -for ten ? She acknowledged 
him with her spoon, raising it to ear level, unaware 

on her straight, dark hair. He turned quickly away. 
Jieir staring back. Enthusiastic gurgling erupted 


■9F bly. They were watching his every move, and hers as \ 
well. “Turn on your gwag,” one shouted. Land forced a \ 

He was planning his escape when the waitress returned with • 
his sundae. She placed it before him with the hokey flair of a \ 

applauded. 

“I don’t think this is what I ordered,” he said, instantly j 
regretting he had bothered. It was a huge wooden trough sup- • 

dozen, all buried beneath a galaxy of toppings: strawberries, • 
crushed pineapple, mashed chelco meats, whole blueberries and 
raspberries, sliced bananas, chocolate syrup, caramel, gaffa 

and walnuts, halved pecans, Spanish peanuts in their skins, 
pondit crunchies, chocolate jimmies, rainbow sprinkles, tower¬ 
ing peaks of whipped cream, and a solitary maraschino cherry. 

“I just wanted a chocolate sundae,” he said feebly. 

She waved her order slate. “It says right here you asked for 
the Pig’s Dinner and that’s what you got, didn’t you? Do your- 

he head. “Eat the whole thing and there’ll be a reward 


“Come now, they’re not so bad,” the Earthenkir 

that she had rounded the corner and crossed the floo 
shorter than he had expected. “Let’s 


“Come 






n’t there?” 


The deeper he dug into the trough, the less concerned he 
became about the people watching, their pointing and their 
giggling, their whispers and their blubbering. By the third 
scoop, a decadent and nutty ball of pastel green pistachio, he’d 
gained sufficient confidence to glance up, and, in the mirror, 
saw that his female counterpart was doing the same. Their eyes 
locked kitty-corner, so to speak, and remained this way, as their 
respective lips and tongues artfully lapped spoonful after 
spoonful, the spell faltering only as the contents of their 

Although the woman had begun her Dinner before Land, they 
savored their final spoonfuls as one. 

The Pig’s Dinner went down easy. Not twelve, but sixteen 
scoops, as it turned out. Sixteen scoops of the best ice cream 
Land had ever eaten. All that remained was a milky trickle of 
chocolate syrup on the bottom of his trough and a cunning 

“Congratulations, wouldn’t you say?” the waitress said, and 
pinned a yellow button just above Land’s heart. I WAS A PIG AT 
THE E.B. DAIRY BAR flashed alternately with QUIVOSCET- 
TOWN, EINSTEIN’S BAGELS. 

“I don’t wear things like this,” Land whined, tugging at the 

ears perked for the next bons mots he might utter. 


rhemselves into the river of bodies sluic- 
spoke, dodging strollers, stragglers, som- 

scrambled for small talk. “I really do hate these publi-buttons,” 
he grumbled, the first topic to surface. 

She was worthy to the challenge. “If you hate them so much, 

places?” P 
“What?” 

“You mean you didn’t know?” She squatted for a closer read. 
“HARMONIC MELODIFIERS UNIVERSAL.. .ADJACENT QUIV- 
OSCET-TOWN, EINSTEIN’S BAGELS. ” 

“Oh, jeez!” said Land. 

scabrous yellow petals, they chose the brightest of the boule¬ 
vards, its infinite storefronts shaded by an equally unremitting 
stretch of sky-blue awnings, the expanse of color broken at 
timely intervals with a cryptic stencil of crisp white that read: 
57th Street Remembered 

“Did you know the only people ever to eat an entire Pig’s Din¬ 
ner are Earthenkind? That’s why they give them to us regard¬ 
less of what we order. The Quivoscets get a kick out of 

“I think they get a kick out of watching us do anything. We 


id Pig’s Dinner 


ne through the Bagels ol 


dp through.” 


ay. Wont 


“Quite a bit, lately.” 

Beneath the awnings, the small talk grew larger. 

Her name was Bonnie and, like Land, she was an Earth4. 
But that wasn’t the only similarity. She ws 

“What’s it like there?” he asked. 

“Very hot or very cold. The people art 
He stumbled, falling behind for just a moment. “How bad?” 
“The planet’s support system is withering by the hour. If it 
weren’t for sentimental reasons, I think we would have given up 

not deteriorated half as much as when they were cut off.” 

“It!s too bad the last rejuvenation plan failed. I’m sure that 
could have made a difference.” 

e! It was doomed to failure. It was 


“You really know your stuff, don’t you? I don’t follow politu 




“The only thing that can make a difference for Earth is 
new atmosphere, and nobody has the political will to make the 
happen. It’d cost a fortune. Besides, take it from me, there’s nc 
much worth saving there. You 1 
like? They’re animals. ~ 


nuch.I 


ay I’ve tb 


She smiled. “And chasing Pyoshuan 
I hear.” 

‘Yeah,” he said with a frown. “But a 
getting. They don’t make it easy for us t< 
“Why stick around, then? Why tort 


ith. I c 


“Get hit with the right pheromite mix, Bonnie, and you’ll 
find you can stomach anything.” 

“True,” she said, her mind suddenly elsewhere. Several 
moments passed before she spoke again. “I assume, therefore, 

The insight stopped Land in his tracks, breaking the stride | 
first into the seat of a cruising pedicab. 

“Thanks, mate,” called the cabby, flinging a publi-button j 

He made no attempt to pull it off. ANYWHERE, ANYTIME, \ 
ANYBODY...SPEEDI PEDICABS, EINSTEIN’S BAGELS. 

Land drew Bonnie closer, his hands on her shoulders. “How 
did you know there was a Pyoshuan woman involved?” he 
asked. 

“It’s hardly a revelation,” she laughed. “You’ve made it clear j 
you have no political leanings, and you’re no philanthropist \ 
from what I’ve seen. I just put two and two together. After all, 
you’re an Earthenkind from Pyoshua. A woman had to be the ; 
draw. Besides Johnny, you’re about as shallow as a man can get.” 

“Want to have sex with me?” he asked, the words leaping 
from his lips the same instant they came to mind. 

She checked her beeper, looked up at the nearest Encryption 
Update Monitor, and said, “I’ve been leaning that way ever : 

“I should point out that my attraction is not pheromite driv¬ 
en,” he said. “It’s really quite low-grade. The source of the 
appeal seems to lie primarily with your hair, eyes, and modest 

“No need to explain,” she replied. “My pheromites are hardly 
dancing at the prospect of you either. I’m not sure what the | 
appeal is. Perhaps your hands. You hold a spoon with an unde- 

They checked into the first Notell Hotel on the block, • 
slipped into the body-length sex jumpers for, as the basal i 
honkers cried, “a squeeze to please without disease popped their 


Land thought of no one but TirenE throughout. For Bonnie, 
it was a bevy of Rooted Earthenkind. 

headboard. “You can’t be serious.” PP P S 
“Screw the altruism,” she admitted. For some inexplicable 

would anyone like you or me accept a mission to that orbiting 
wad of crud? God! And I’ve been on five! Do I have to spell it 
out? It’s sex, Johnny! Nothing more than sex. Four times now, 
I’ve plotted to stay behind. But the Psycho Wardens always get 

me on board till liftoff.” 

This was more than Land could grasp. “But you’re like me, 
an Earth4? That shouldn’t happen. We’re safe. We’re cleared. 
We’re free to mingle. Our pheromites don’t cut it on Earth, and 

enkind? Really? You and Rooted Earthenkind?” He felt the 

A conspiratorial grin crept across her face. Land slid lower. 
“Yes, what you say is true of Earth4s, Johnny, but—” She 

ir. “If you promise to keep it to yourself, I’ll tell you a little 


Who in the hell would he tell? It wasn’t like they had an 

the mattress. 

“The truth is,” she whispered, “I am Earth4 only on paper.” 

“What?” _ 

She nodded. “Some hopped-up 

>ur family I.D. Tree. My birth-par- 


My birth-da says we’re really Eart 
Myrea’ ‘ ~ 



ionaY.” 

“Jeez, Earth8. BonaY?” 

“You should see your face,” she laughed, making no bid to 
conceal the ridicule. “Scrunch it up any more and you’ll look 

Land shut his eyes. He had always felt that the less he knew 
about anything or anyone, the better off he was likely to be. 

“I saw it as an opportunity. I figured I might as well make the 

side. As an Earth8, I’d never get the chance.” 

“But that’s illegal.” 

“No kidding,” she snorted. “Anyhow, on my very first mission, 
the very first time I stepped out, it hit me. I knew right away 
why nobody above Earth5 is permitted outside. Unbelievable! 
There’s something with us Upper Earthers and the pheromites 
of Rooted Earthenkind. Best of all, the link is completely, 
totally, wonderfully mutual. So I think you can understand why 
I grab any mercy mission to Earth I can.” 

He winced, hesitated, then said,” Have you ever considered 
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“Next time, I’ll shake the Psycho Wardens 
good and get a real taste of those gwagge: 
menchen.” She shivered. “I’m going to stay.” 

He shot upright. “Ha! Now I know you’re lyinj 
Bonnie. Purebred Earthenkind do 
gwags.” 

She grinned. “Not in the literal sense perhaps 
Johnny, but with the right woman, the right pheromite mix— 
ian has a gwag.” 

ted: “Really?” Then back to reality: “But didn’t the War- 

to check? I’ve been on report so 
ke the right hemisphere of your brain toss 
up folia like so many cookies on a ruptured docking.” 

“The Earthenkind’ll kill you, you know? Anybody who stays 
behind gets killed.” 

^tMooT 

“Hose out your brain, Land. The trouble with you Earth4 
types is you never think on your own. You gobble up anything 
anybody feeds you. They want us to believe we’ll be killed if we 
stay behind. It’s to keep all the susceptible Upper Earthers like 

the more recent generations—they probably wouldn’t send any 
of my kind on the Earth missions. But they have no choice. 
They need crews, at least until they decide to give up on Earth.” 

He remained skeptical. “You’re one of those Olistoners, aren’t 
you? I’ll bet you see a conspiracy in almost everything. I’ll bet 

in the assassination of BenevolA Earth55 Neblos, don’t you?” 
Six decades after the killing of the beloved political appointee, 
suspicion and controversy prevailed. 

mercy missions to Earth, they’ll be forced to save the planet. 
I’m telling you, it’s a perfect mix. The last thing the authorities 
want is people like me to fall in love with the place. Earth is on the 

do.” 

Her patience with him was turning to patronage. “I believe 
they have tried, Johnny. But it seems the worse the atmosphere 
and environment become on Earth, the faster the pheromites 
reproduce. Spraying does nothing. I’m telling you, you can’t 

“Lthink I can,” he said. “I think I can.” 

“Oh, yes! Of course. I’d almost forgotten,” she said. “You’re an 
Earthenkind male from Pyoshua. Certainly, you know the feeling.” 

sisterly kiss on the cheek, and departed. 

“You need help,” he shouted after her. 


publi-button flashing above his navel: NOTE] 
HOTELS ON EINSTEIN’S BAGELS...INN & OL 
WITH OR WITHOUT. In fact, he got slapped wi 
another three 


Sev^Jial amojig, the ctiew. cheen&d 

as the Goodgreefpissed through Bagel 11. Land barely noticed. He 
sat with the ship’s rejil, practicing chords, raking scales, waiting for 
TirenE to come by. And when she finally arrived, he let loose as 
he never had before. As witnesses would later say, “That young 
earthensludge lazelizard played his armpits off.” In fact, he 
played until his thumbs were split and bloody and his forehead 
ploughed and bruised. He played till his lungs were breathing 
fire and his tongue a chucked-up cinder. He played till every 
publi-button had clattered to the floor and their flashing 
ceased. And, when he was done, the room damp and misty with, 
appreciation, the accolades extended by almost every shipmate 
in attendance, Pyoshuans included, Land approached TirenE 
as cocky as if he were a Pyoshuan himself. “Gare do doin me 
vor a owl of ambu?” he asked. 

She blinked. “Pardon me?” 

“Am orry—er—sorry,” he said carefully, doing his best to 
enunciate in spite of the agony. “My tongue is swollen and it’s 
hard to talk.” 

mance. I certainly hope, however, that—” 

She let the invitation pass without acknowledgment and 
spoke to him in a tone that defied interruption. “As I was about 
to say, I certainly hope your affinity for the rejil is neither 
inspired by me nor perpetuated for me.” 

He interrupted her, anyway. “Of course dot—not!” he lied. 

“I am pleased to hear that. Many gullible Earthenkind males 

Pyoshuans of my gender. This is, of course, nothing more than 
absolute nonsense, a childish myth created, no doubt, by an 
unscrupulous rejil manufacturer from a world I can only hope 
” r ith that, Johnny Land, I bid you a pleas- 
and a very good night." 


Hew 


would 




The G.o.oxtgAee{ hummed, into, the pjoftt 

of Old Chicago in the Hot Box Region, an arid stretch of win¬ 
dowless towers, asphalt ribbons, and vast low-rises of parched 
gray that skirted a lifeless crater the locals called Lake Michigan. 

i descended, the thermostat of 


coughed him acros 
Rooted Earthenkind officials 

and they showed it, and his 


ttishjitm 
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he ideal vai 


explained: “For i 


st of them 




Land surveyed the ports of the ship, but the tinting made it 
impossible to tell who was or wasn’t watching. 

The officials invited Land to join them on the deck for iced 
tambu, and he accepted. He hoped the pungency of their body 
odor might diminish in the open air. It didn’t. What’s more, the 
iced tambu lacked ice. But he remained, curiosity dictating his 


: e y esn 


is. And, ev< 


flesh bene 
He swallowed. She withdrew. 

“Come inside, please,” he said. 

She shook her head, and was gone. 

At breakfast, she caught him by the tray stack. “I don’t k 

an Earth71, you are a 4. We do no/mix. That’s dftherTis tc 




tes?” the man asked. 


“Yes,” Land said. “I’d like that.” 

“I’ll clear it with your Psycho Wardens.” 

“Something to look forward to, then,” Land said. 

“Hardly,” one of the women muttered. 

He stayed alert and hopeful, but the pheromites showed no 
sign of anything remarkable. Bonnie. BonaY. Who cared what her 

“There was talk they might cut us off. Have you heard any¬ 
thing, Johnny Land?” 

“No. Nothing.” 

“They might.” 

“They wouldn’t cut us off Earth is where it all began, you 
know.” 

“I know,” he said. 

“You overestimate them, Brya. They’d cut us off tomorrow if 

“You don’t think that’s true, do you, Johnny Land?” 

“I don’t think it’s true,” he said. 

No. Nobody’s pheromites were dancing here. He excused 
capable, and returned to the ship as Phase One of the unload- 

“Did they smell as bad as I’ve heard?” cLEc asked. ° * 

Land answered, “Yes.” 

“Did you touch them”? asked another. 

“Yes. During the greeting.” 

“I hope you washed your hands.” 

“They better appreciate our coming. I’ve heard of crews that 
never get so much as a thank-you. These Rooted types are not like 


nt on far to< 
door exhausted. As he positioned his eyes to 1 
plate, TirenE startled him with a soft “One n 


: mouth. At breakfast she said, “If I had my way, I’d shove a rejil 
down your sick, polluted throat.” 

She was there for him again on his return from Phase Three 
: of the unloading. She was in his bed, fully clothed but clearly 
: willing. He did not intend to let the opportunity pass. But she 


“Yes, let’s,” he said. 

It was during his tour beyond the gates that Land asked, 

: “What happens to those of us who stay behind?” 

The driver adjusted his mirror for a better view of this 
: Earth4. The Rooted Earthenkind official turned slowly, warily. 

: “Why? Do you think you might like to settle here?” 

The driver coughed, eyes on the mirror and Land. 

the places and the people. Earth in a nutshell. Bleak within the 
gates, bleaker without. “I was just curious. That’s all.” He 
: glanced up, and the driver turned away. 

“Not many have made such a choice, you know.” 

“I know.” 

© “But probably more than you might think.” 
o “Really?” 

“Tell me, Johnny Land, what do you think happens to 

“I don’t know. Honest. I don’t.” 

is what happens to all of us.” 

The driver downshifted the rickety off-roader. It rumbled 
: into the crater of Lake Michigan, and nothing more was said. 

She was there for him again on his return from Phase Four of 

It was the moment he had dreamed of. “Don’t leave,” he 
pleaded, fumbling with the zipper of his coolsuit. 

“I don’t think I have the strength to go,” she said. “I want you 


ic students cripple 



He did not see her at breakfast. 

Nor was she there for him on his return from Phase Five of 
the unloading. 

He knew where she had gone. The Psycho Wardens knew, 
too. But it was too late for anyone to do anything about it. 
Phase Five was complete. Launch protocol had begun the 
moment Land stepped aboard. When it came to time, mercy 

“I’ve heard they always kill them,” cLEc said. “I’ll wager 
they’ve killed her by now.” 

“Yeah,” Land nodded, resisting the inclination to accept 
cLEc’s bet. And if it really were the case? If she were dead? “What a 
way to go!” he thought aloud. 

cLEc scratched his head. “What are you talking about?” 

“Nothing,” Land said. “Nothing at all.” 

How would he ever get her back? How would he ever get her out 
of his mind? 


The. Lm/.2A±iq.atLojr wm. ctoAed. cuv Aox>Jt 

as it was begun. The Psycho Wardens had been outsmarted by 
an Earth71. There was no shame in that. The recommenda¬ 
tion: Henceforth, no Upper Earthers, more than 25 genera- 

mercy missions to said Third World. (Soon after, the recom- 
had it that a relatively simpleminded Earth8 managed to elude 
TirenE Earth71 Pyos.) 7 ? 



Amazing fact* 


It took Land almost an entire year to latch on to another 
mercy mission. There were far fewer missions to be had. Unfor¬ 
tunately, his perseverance was for naught. During layover for 
encryption, word came down that Earth had been cut off. Land 

where else he might go. Certainly not back to Pyoshua. Another 
unilateral relationship would be more than he could bear. 

At first, he taught rejil-playing to Earth4s and less, but 


In THE EARLY 1950s, it was not unusual for Amaz¬ 
ing Stories cover art to feature a scantily clad damsel in 
distress. Here an angelic-looking intruder disrupts a 
quiet picnic, in a scenefrom "The Mad Monster ofMogo” 
by Don Wilcox. Despite the fact that the contents page of 
the November 1952 issue credits Leo Ramon Summers 
for the art, the illustrator was Walter Popp—as attested 
to by the signature in the bottom comer. 
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it. But the fellow fancies himself an artist. He only stuffs and 

he’s done painting, he sells the bird itself.” 

“He’d be better to talk to the bird instead of killing it,” said 
Arthur Stuart. “They’d hold still for him to paint, a man who 

The taxidermist looked at Arthur Stuart oddly. “You let this 
boy talk a bit forward, don’t you?” 

“In Philadelphia I thought all folks could talk plain,” said 

The taxidermist finally understood just how deeply Alvin 
was mocking him. “I’m not a Quaker, my man, and neither are 
you.” With that he turned his back on Alvin and Arthur and 

sulking, casting sidelong glances at them now and then. 

“Come on, Arthur Stuart, let’s go meet Verily and Mike for 


ze from the 

roosting bird. 

Even with that, Alvin finally had to take Arthur by the hand 
and near drag him away. And as they walked, Arthur had an 
inward look to him. “What are you brooding about?” asked 


re the fellow comes out and 


Alvin knew better than to ask Arthur Stuart wl 
“Why should I ask you} You don’t know.” 


V: 


rily Cooper and Mike Fink were already eating when 
dvin and Arthur got to the rooming house. The pro- 
rietor was a Quaker woman of astonishing girth and 



aim on daily forays out into the woods and 
river to gather wild ginger, wintergreen, 
spearmint, and thyme to spice up her cooking. She took the 
herbs, with their implied criticism of her kitchen, in good 
humor, and tonight the potatoes had been boiled with the win- 
teigreen they brought her yesterday. 

“Edible?” she asked Alvin as he took his first bite. 

Verily was the one who answered, while Alvin savored the 
mouthful with a beatific expression on his face. “Madame, your 

tonight’s potatoes that assures you will be asked to cook there.” 
She laughed and made as if to hit him with a spoon. “Verily 


Quakers have no truck with flattery?” But they all knew that 
while she didn’t believe the flattery, she did believe the warm- 

While the other roomers were still at table, Mike Fink 

where Andrew Jackson was scandalizing the elite of Philadel¬ 
phia by bringing his cronies from Tennizy and Kenituck, let- 

European ambassadors a touch of the elegance of the old coun¬ 
try. Fink repeated a tale that Jackson himself told that very day, 
about a fine Philadelphia lady who criticized the behavior of his 
companions. “This is the Simple House,” Jackson declared, 
“and these are simple people.” When the lady tried to refute the 
point, Jackson told her, “This is my house for the next four 
years, and these are my friends.” 

“But they have no manners,” said the lady. 

“They have excellent manners,” said Jackson. “Western man¬ 
ners. But they’re tolerant folks. They’ll overlook the fact that 
you ain’t took a bite of food yet, nor drunk any good corn 
liquor, nor spat once even though you always look like you got a 
mouth full of somethin''' Mike Fink laughed long and hard at 
this, and so did the roomers, though some were laughing at the 
: laughing at Ja * 


Arthur Stua 


asked a 


>n that wi 


:henng A 


le Simple 


“How does Andy Jackson get anything < 

“He needs something done, why, one of us river rats went 
and done it for him,” said Mike. 

“But most river men can’t read or write,” Arthur said. 

“Well, Old Hickory can do all the readin’ and writiri for hisself,” 
said Mike. “He sends the river rats to deliver messages and per¬ 
suade people.” 

“Persuade people?” asked Alvin. “I hope they don’t use the 
methods of persuasion you once tried on me.” 

Mike whooped at that. “Iffen Old Hickory let the boys do 
those old tricks, I don’t think there’d be she noses left in Con¬ 
gress, nor twenty ears!” 

Finally, though, the tales of the frolicking at the Simple 
House—or degradation, depending on your point of view— 
wound down and the other roomers left. Only Alvin and 

Mike shook his head sadly when Alvin asked him if he had a 
chance to talk to Andy Jackson. “Oh, he included me in the 
room, if that’s what you mean. But talking alone, no, not likely. 
See, Andy Jackson may be a lawyer but he knows river rats, and 
my name rang a bell with him. Haven’t lived down my old repu¬ 
tation yet, Alvin. Sorry.” 

“It was premature, anyway,” said Verily. “Why try for a land 
grant when we don’t even know what were going to use it for?” 


“No sir,” saidVerily. “We ht 


imng. 


























Frenchman. John-James.” 

“I know what you wanted,” said the taxidermist. “Stand away 
from the door before I call the constable." 

Alvin and Arthur stepped back. 

back doors—how do I know you don’t plan to knock me over the 
head and steal from me as soon as I have the door unlocked?” 

“If that was our plan, sir,” said Alvin, “you’d already be lying 
on the ground and I’d have the key in my hand, wouldn’t I?” 

“So you did have it all thought out!” 

“Seems to me you're the one who has plans for robbing,” said 
you had thought of.” 

Angrily the man pulled out his key and slid it into the lock. 
He braced himself to twist hard, expecting the corroded metal 


“Then good day to you,” said Alvin. “You might oil your 
dition if you do.” 

The taxidermist got a quizzical look on his face. He was still 
opening and closing his silent, smooth-hinged door as they 
walked back down the alley to the street. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Alvin. “We’ll never find your John- 
James Audubon before we have to leave.” 

Arthur Stuart looked at him in consternation. “And why 
won’t we?” He whisded a couple of times and the bluejay flut¬ 
tered down to alight on his shoulder. Arthur whispered and 
whistled for a few moments, and the bird hopped up onto 
Arthur’s head, then (to Alvin’s surprise) Alvin’s shoulder, then 
Alvin’s head, and only then launched itself into the air and flew off 

Stuart. “Geese are feeding there, on their way south.” 
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anymore, but still on the ground, gazing 


j “No!” 7 

j “Arthur,” said Alvin softly. 

I “He’s got to watch,” said Arthur. 

' Sighing, Jean-Jacques looked up. “What am I watching?” 

| j But as soon as its wings were pulling against the air, it changed 
into a beautiful creature, turning the powerful beats of its wings 
into soaring flight. The other geese also rose. And Jean- 
I Jacques, his weariness slipping from him, watched 
j them fly over the trees, 
j “What grace,” said Jean-Jacques. “No 

At that Arthur charged at him, furious 
[ “That’s right! Them living birds are pret-j 


sketches, bad printing of them. I am not very gc 
people. Most of the people I do not like, and tl 
paintings not pretty to them. My people look 
dead—etouffee—avec litde glass eyes. But birds 
them to be alive. I can find the colors, I see them i 
them on the paper. We print, and now the scientis 
open my book, voila the American bird they ne 


ry.Ine 





, “Every painting you ■ 

J a bird,” said Arthur. “And I 

I how pretty you paint, it ain’t worth stop-! 

'! ping the life of any of them!” 

Jean-Jacques was embarrassed. “No i 
’ say this to me before. Men shoot tfilj 

“For meat,” said Arthur. “To eat themifi 
“Does he believe this?” Jean-Jacque 
J Alvin. “Do you think they are hungry 

the birds for food? Maybe they are stuffing 
j trophy. Maybe they are shooting for fun, y 

Arthur was unmollified. “So maybe they’r 
you. But I’d rather cut off my hand than kill a bird just 

j ateangiy?” 

| “ ’Cause I wanted you to see that bird fly. You pair 

i could still fly!” 

“But that was because of your talking to the bird,” said Jean- 

Until then I draw trees?” 

“Who asked you to paint birds?” 

“Is this the question you wanted to ask me?” said Jean-Jacques. 

II really see them, but then how can you kill them? You ain’t hungry.” 

“I am often hungry. I am hungry right now. But it is not the 
bird I want to eat. Not goose today. What beautiful gooses. You 
love them flying, and I love them flying, but in France nobody 
j ever sees these birds. Other birds they see, not the birds of 


was shooting birds 

him a killer?” 

“I know,” said Arthur Stuart. “I knowe< 
“Then what was all this shouting for?” 
“I don’t know,” said Arthur. “I don’t kn< 
“I know why,” said Jean-Jacques. 

“You do?” asked Alvin. 

“Of course,” said Jean-Jacques. “The 


Arthur Stuart. If he 
:lling them to a poulterer you wouldn’t 
mg and eating. It’s all 


that right along.” 
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Arthur thought about it. “Oh, that time,” he finally said. 
“Well, that’s ’cause that redbird wasn’t talking redbird talk. He 

“English!” said Alvin, incredulous. 

“With a really thick redbird accent,” said Arthur. And this 
time all three of them laughed together. 


huge fat guy?” 

“So you did read it?” 

“No,” said Alvin. “I got embarrassed and gave it back to Miz 
Lamer. Margaret, I mean. You can’t talk about things like that 
with a lady!” 

“Ah,” said Jean-Jacques. “Your schoolteacher began as Miz 
Lamer, but now she is Margaret. Next you will call her ‘mama,’ 


gate. “Is that a man or a big rubber ball?” asked Jean-Jacques. 
“It’s Mr. Fink,” said Arthur Stuart. “I think he’s watching for us.” 
“Or is it Gargantua?” asked Jean-Jacques. 

“More like Pantagruel,” said Arthur Stuart. 

Jean-Jacques stopped cold. Alvin and Arthur turned to look 
at him. “What’s wrong?” asked Alvin. 


Alvin got a little tight-lipped at that. “Maybe you French 
folks like to read nasty books and all, but in America you don’t 
go talking about a man’s wife having babies.” 

“Oh, you plan to get them some other way?” Jean-Jacques 

Mike Fink strode angrily toward them. “You know what 
damn time it is?” he called out. 

“Watch your language,” Alvin said. “You want to get fined?” 

“I wanted to get to Trenton before nightfall,” said Mike. 
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obody can consistently make money in 
l the commodities market,” she said, 
I puffing hard. “The little bastard is 
' cheating, some’ow.” 

“How?” I asked. 

Wiping a rivulet of sweat from her brow, 
she answered, “That’s what I want you to find out.” 

We were dangling on the sidelines of the volleyball court. The game is rather dif¬ 
ferent in zero gravity. The net is circular, held in the middle of the court by hair-thin 
monofilament wires. Hit one of those wires, and it will slice you like a loaf of salami 

The court itself is spherical, the curving walls hard and unpadded glassteel. The 
ball can take strange bounces off those walls. So can the players. 

There were hardly any spectators watching from the other side of the glassteel. 
This was a private game, something of a grudge match, as a matter of fact. 

sounded as if she belonged in some cheap burlesque show. Actually, she was a bril¬ 
liant, hard-driving, absolutely ruthless bureaucrat who had worked her way to the top 
of the Interplanetary Security Commissions enforcement division. 

And she was a cutthroat volleyball player, the kind who would slam you off the 
wall or push you into the wire if you got in her way. 

“No one can be as lucky as that litde sod,” she told me, her eyes following the fly- 
ing, sweating players. “ ’E’s rigging the market some’ow.” 

When C.C. gets an idea in her head, forget about trying to argue her out of it. The 

she’d originally come up to this orbiting hotel when Sam Gunn owned it, and Sam 
had bedded her. Or maybe the other way around. After all, it was supposed to be a 


is the speed of 
Light different for 
sam Gunn than It is 
for everyone else? 
hou else to explain 
sam's uncanny knack 
for playing the 
market? That's uhat 


C.C. never went back Earthside. She moved the ISC head¬ 
quarters to the hotel, actually got the Commission to buy half 
the orbital habitat to provide room for her staff’s offices and liv¬ 
ing quarters. She was ready to bed down with Sam for life. But 
Sam pulled one of his disappearing acts on her, leaving her 

Maybe hell hath no fury like a woman jilted, but C.C. 
assuaged her anguish with food. She grew larger and larger, 

friend or a fellow bureaucrat or even a physician commented on 
her size, she laughed bitterly and said, “But I 



Sam’s books,” she told me. “Officially, you’re c 
That’ll be your cover.” 

My real job, she told me very firmly, was “to find out how that 
little cheating, womanizing, swindling scumbag of a deviant 
’umper is rigging the commodities market.” 

So offl went to the Moon to find Sam Gunn. 

I SUPPOSE I SHOULD INTRODUCE MYSELF. My name is 
Zoilo Hashimoto, the only son of a Japanese-American 
construction engineer and a Cuban baseball player 
whose career was cut short by her pregnancy with me. Dad was 

hotel complex he was building on Tarawa. Mom returned to 
baseball as an umpire after her second marriage broke up, which 


as just as 




le rules on the field. Believe n 


could safely retire after twenty years of police work with enough 
of a pension to follow my one true passion: archeology. I longed 
to help search for the ancient cities that were being unearthed 

officer; the robots had taken over such dangerous duties by the 
time I graduated college with my degree in criminology. 
Instead, I specialized in tracking down financial crooks. I 
worked with computers and electronic ferrets rather than guns 

But enough about me. Let me tell you how I met Sam Gunn. 

I DUTIFULLY WENT TO THE MOON, to Sam’s corporate 
headquarters at Selene City, foolishly expecting Sam to 
be there, especially with a team of ISC auditors comb- 

He was out at a new solar power satellite that was just going 
on-line to provide fifteen gigawatts of electrical power to the 

considerable fortune and a fleet of ore-processing factory ships. 
But then disaster struck and he lost it all. In desperation he had 
tried to sue the Pope, and although he got what he wanted 
without going to trial, he quickly lost it all. C.C. Chatsworth 
had been a major force in seeing to it that Sam was broken and 

But now he was getting rich again. In the commodities mar¬ 
ket, of all places. 

Sam’s present company was in business to service and main¬ 
tain several solar power satellites and other facilit 

I was reluctant to go the satellite to meet him. Those huge 
sunsats ride in geosynchronous orbit, nearly thirty-six thousand 
kilometers above the equator, on the fringes of the outer Van 
Allen Belt. There’s a lot of ionizing radiation out there, and I 
didn’t like the idea of living in it, even inside a shielded space suit. 

But that’s where Sam was, and that’s where I had to go. Or 
face the sizable wrath of the sizable C.C. Chatsworth. 

an OTV (orbital transfer vehicle, to landlubbers) 
to Sunsat Seventeen. An OTV is the most utilitar- 


tofth. 


"...never seen such a collection of misbegotten, ham-handed. 


Somewhere in my genetic heritage must have been a basket- 

I have been told I am handsome, with deep brown eyes and 
high cheekbones that make me look decidedly oriental. Yet I 
have never been very successful with women. Perhaps I am too 
shy, too uncertain of myself. I once tried to grow a beard, but it 
looked terrible, and die unwritten dress code of the ISC 




ian of utility vehicles, nothing more than a collection of tank- 

I sat crammed behind the two pilots during the whole nine- 
hour trip, staring out the curving port of the crew pod, watching 
the graceful blue and white sphere of Earth grow and grow until 

crests. Even the sprawling cities looked almost pretty from this 


Then the sunsat swung into view, blocking out everything 



It was ten kilometers long and six klicks across, a huge flat 
expanse of solar cells that drank in sunlight and converted it 
silently to electricity. Off at 
transformed the electricity ii 

I had expected the sunsat to glitter and gleam, like a jewel or 
a huge light in the sky. Instead it was dark and silent, greedily 

Except down at the end where the magnetrons were. They 
were sparking and flashing spectacularly, blue electrical snakes 
writhing all across them, shooting off brilliant lightning flashes 
into the dead black emptiness of space. It was all in eerie 
silence, naturally, but in my mind I could imagine the crackling 
and hissing of gigawatts of electricity straining to get loose. 

“Nothing to be alarmed about,” said the OTV pilot over his 

decidedly quavering. “Besides, we’ll be docking several klicks 

He docked us at the port on the shaded underside of the sun- 
sat, where the so-called living quarters were. There were only 
' ee people tl 


bald, portly Eur 


I was 


They all looked nervous, worried. 
• my consternation, the OTV pulled away and headed 
the Moon as soon as it detached its cargo pods. Its 

nformed by the worried-looking trio that Sam was “up 


They pulled a space suit out of a locker, and before I realized 
what was happening they were stuffing me into it. The suit was 

was difficult to find a suit that would fit someone as tall as I. 
This one barely did; my fingers were cramped in the gloves, my 
toes crunched uncomfortably into the boots. I felt as if I had to 


Yes, there are patches and pills you can take. Biofeed- h G 

back training, too. Still, most people want to barf 
when they first experience zero-gee. Not me. I find it fl) 

exhilarating, right from the first moment. I'M-) 

So I swam weightlessly the length of the access Q 
tube and opened the hatch at its other end. Stepping —j 

out onto the broad, flat surface of the sunsat was — 
something like stepping from a cool, darkened room q 

My suit creaked and groaned from the sudden heat load of 
the Suns unfiltered fury. I heard the fans whir up and the 
pumps gurgle. But none of that mattered. The scenery was too 
breathtaking to care about anything else. 

I was standing on a wide, flat expanse of dark, glassy solar 
panels. Actually, I was standing in an aisle between rows of pan¬ 
els. The sunsat was a world of its own, a world that stretched for 
kilometers in every direction, row upon row of panels so dark 
they looked almost like emptiness, like the void of space itself. 
Between the rows, however, metal strips of aisles glinted in the 

I could not see the Earth; it was on the satellite’s other, 
shaded, side. For all I could see, I was alone in the universe on 
this giant raft of solar panels, just me and the distant stars and 

zodiacal light extending on either side of it. 

For the first time in my life I felt a dizzying surge of vertigo. 

It took me several moments to catch my breath. Then I remem¬ 
bered what I was here for, and tapped the keypad at my wrist to 

underbrained, overpaid jerkoffs in my whole life! Don’t you 
guys know anything Where’d you get your degrees, Genghis 
Dumb University?” 

Those were the first words I heard Sam Gunn speak. 

I attached my tether to the guard rail and started slowly 
toward the end of the sunsat where six space-suited figures were 

like a half-dozen toy balloons tethered to various guard rails. In 
like a Me 


underbrained, overpaid jerkoffs In my whole life 



only the barest briefing on how to attach the suit’s tether to one of 
the guard rails that ran the length of the satellite, between the 
rows of solar panels. 

They told me which radio frequencies were which, and left 
me at the hatch of the access tube. I nodded to them from 

myself weightlessly along the rungs set into the curving inner 


am one of those fortunate few who have never been fc 


“Eleven billion dollars to build this pile of junk,” Sam was 
yelling, “and all of it’s going down the toilet because nobody 
here knows how to shut down a stupid, frigging power bus!” 

“Ah.. .Mr. Gunn?” I said into my helmet microphone. 

He paid no attention. He kept up his tirade, describing in 
considerable detail the physical, mental, and moral shortcom¬ 
ings of the technicians surrounding him, their families, their 
friends, their entire gene pool, even their herds of goats and 

“Mr. Gunn!” I bellowed. 

"... never been smart enough to wipe your own— What?” he 



; ©Zorro 


1" h p 

^ 11 c snarled, turning in my direction. 

2 “I am Zoilo Hashimoto, from—” 

Qj “Leapin lizards, Sandy!” Sam exclaimed. “It’s Zorro, 

“Zoilo,” I corrected. I might as well have saved my 
“That’s what we need around here. The masked 


“Would you believe,” Sam said to me, “that they sent me the 
only sue techs in all of Asia that can’t speak English? They 
expect me to talk to them in Sanskrit or whatever.” 

“That must be frustrating,” I said. 

“Not all that bad.” I detected a grin in his voice. “I can call 
them anything that pops into my head, and they don’t take 

Then he whirled back toward them and unleashed a blast of 
heavily accented Japanese that galvanized the technicians into 
frenzied action. I understood a litde of what he said, and I have 

go within fifty meters of the crackling blue fireworks. I had to 
hang there like a lanky sausage, with nothing to do but watch 
Sam work while I worried about how much radiation I was 

When the sparking finally stopped, however, the six techni¬ 
cians began dismantling the magnetron with the intense purpo¬ 
siveness of a team of ants tearing into a jelly doughnut that 
someone had carelessly dropped. 

toward me, “let’s go back inside, Zorro.” 

“Zoilo,” I corrected. 

As we headed for the tube hatch I tried to make some con- 
“Too damned much,” Sam snapped. 


live and close up was different: he looked more animated, live¬ 
lier. And his eyes seemed to twinkle with the awareness that he 
knew things I didn’t. 

Sam’s space suit looked grimy, hard-used. Its torso and helmet 
were covered with corporate logos and mission patches, every¬ 
thing from Vacuum Cleaners Inc. to an ancient, faded Space Sta¬ 
tion Freedom. Several emblems puzzled me: one that said Keep 
the baby, Faith, and another that looked like the gaudily striped 
flattened sphere of the planet Jupiter with four litde stars beside 

“C’mon,” Sam said. “Lemme show you where you’ll be sleeping 

“Don’t you want to know why I’m here?” I asked. 

He gave me an exaggerated frown. “I know why you’re here. 
C.C. wants to pin my balls to her office wall, right?” 

It was clear that he understood exaedy why I had come; no 
cover story was necessary with Sam. So I nodded, then realized 
that Sam was at eye level with me, despite the fact that I was 
almost a foot taller than he. I had unconsciously slipped my feet 
into the floor loops, to anchor myself down. Sam, on the other 
hand, floated free and bobbed weighdessly beside me. 

“Why is it,” he asked the empty air, “that when a litde guy 
makes some money, everybody in the goddamned government 


“Mr. Gunn,” I 




“Call me Sam,” he snapped. 

“Very well. "You may call me Zoilo.” 

“Zoilo.” 

“I still can’t figure out why the double-dipped ISC is worried 
about my good luck on the commodities market.” 

“Ms. Chatsworth is concerned that more than good luck may 
be involved,” I replied. 

He grinned at me, a gap-toothed grin of pure boyish glee. 

Sam laughed and said, “C’mon, let’s get some shut-eye. The 
next OTV won’t be here until tomorrow afternoon.” 

He floated down the corridor, propelling himself with deft 


sam uas chipper, "whatsamatter, zorro," he asked. 


“That’s why I wear a lead jockstrap, pal.” 

I thought he was joking. Years later I found out that he wasn’t. 

I followed him back to the access tube and down to the 
office/habitat area. The worried trio I had met earlier was no¬ 
where in sight, although where they could hide in the narrow 

We stopped in front of the space suit lockers and began to 
work our way out of our suits. Once Sam lifted off his helmet, I 
took a good look at him. I had seen videos and stills of him, nat¬ 
urally. I knew that round, snub-nosed face with its bristling 
rust-red hair almost as well as I knew my own. Yet seeing him 


touches of his fingers against the metal walls. I pulled my 
stockinged feet out of the floor loops and clambered hand over 

were spartan would be an understatement. They consisted of a 
row of lockers, nothing more. A mesh sleeping cocoon was fas¬ 
tened to one side, a fold-down sink on the other. There was an 
electrical oudet and a data port for connecting a computer. The 

keep my chin pressed down on my chest. 

The next morning I groaned as I unfolded myself out in the 


pain or something?” 

Stretching in an effort to 
explained that the privacy boi 




“Gee,” Sam said, bouncing lighdy off the floor to rise to eye 
level with me, “I always thought they were really spacious.” 

Over breakfast in the minuscule galley I asked, “Why are you 
here, Sam, instead of in your office in Selene City? Surely you 

He gave me a sour look as he spooned up oatmeal. “Yeah, 
sure. I can hire the entire graduating class of MIT if I want to.” 

“Then why are you here?” 


He chewed thoughtfully for a moment; the oatmeal was that 
lumpy. Then he swallowed and said, “Nobody would sign a con- 

under standard rates. Your sweetheart Ms. Chatsworth has seen 


“The everything!” Sai 
The technicians don’t ki 

quite a fortune in the commodities market.” 

He toyed with the oatmeal remaining in his bowl. “Am I?” he 



sofdy. 


ou certainly are 


He certainly did not appear to be 
Not in the slightest. 

After breakfast I retired to nr 
pocket computer, scrunching myself up clc 
phone so that my lips almos 




“Six, right now. Three sunsats, a couple of orbiting astronom¬ 
ical telescopes, and the laundry facility at the new retirement 

“Laundry?” 

He laughed bitterly. “Great job for a pioneer, isn’t it? Washing 
old folks’ dirty sheets.” 

Sam had truly been a pioneering entrepreneur, I knew. The 
zero-gee hotel, the first asteroid mining expedition, even the 


All that morning and right through lunch I searched through 
Sam’s records. Not that I hadn’t before, but now I was looking 
specifically into his transactions in the commodities market. 
There was a pattern to be found; there always is, in any crooked 
scheme. Find the pattern and you find the crook. 

It quickly became clear that Sam was buying and selling 
almost exclusively in the metals market: meteoric iron and pre¬ 
cious metals, mostly. He speculated on the cargoes bound 

which ships would return laden with profitable cargoes and 
which would not. He was right ninety-three percent of the 
time, an impossible score for pure luck. 

The commodities futures market was a crapshoot, and like all 
gambles, the odds were stacked against the gambler. Yet Sam 
was beating those odds a staggering ninety-three percent of the 
time. Impossible, unless he was cheating somehow. 

You see, there were a huge number of variables in each mis¬ 
sion out to the asteroids, too many for anyone to guess right 
ninety-three percent of the time. Or even fifty-three percent of 

There were thousands of independent miners out there in the 


almost solicitously, "you In pain or something?" 


Earth—he had been the trailblazer. Now he was reduced to 

Yet...somehow he was getting rich in the commodities 
futures market. 

ally safe and easy, all right. But this bunch of clowns trying to 
operate Sunsat Seventeen are making this particular job a pain 


and minerals that could be mined profitably. The factory ships 
went out on Hohmann transfer orbits, using the minimum 

a destination in the belt. 

Picking the right destination was crucial. No sense spending 
a year in space to arrive at a spot where no miners and no ore 

selected beforehand, but a thousand unforeseen factors could 
ruin your plans. Usually the small mining teams auctioned off 
their ores to the highest bidder. But often enough they decided 
not to wait for you because somebody else showed up with 



tance. The asteroid belt is mosdy empty space, even though 

Jupiter. Think of megatrillions of cubic kilometers of nothing¬ 
ness, with a few grains of dust drifting through the void: That’s 
what the so-called “belt” is like. 


usable asteroids. The miners were mostly small-time indepen- 

always willing to take immediate credits instead of waiting for 
your particular factory ship to reach the rendezvous point you 

There were more pending lawsuits over broken contracts for 
ore deliveries than there were divorce cases on Earth. The miners 
evaded the law, by and large, because it cost a corporation more 

Besides, fining a miner was a study in frustration anyway. Most 
of them simply declared bankruptcy and started up again under a 

All this made the commodities market an arena fraught with 
uncertainty. How do you know which factory ship will come 

takes a year or more for the factory ship to make the return 
journey to Earth? 

The answer is, you wait as long as you possibly can before you 
invest your money (or, more accurately, make your bet). The 

metals on the futures market, and only then sink your money 

to travel from the belt to the Earth/Moon system. There’s n 
way around that time lag. Even moving at the speed of light i 
they do, electronic or optical laser messages average about thirl 


Selene. The city was almost ent 
cities were in those days. Even the imposing grand plaza, as 
long as six football fields with a dome of seventy-five meters 
height, was totally enclosed, except for the huge, curved 
glassteel windows at its far end. 

The plaza was grassed and landscaped and dotted with flow¬ 
ering shrubbery, however, so it looked very Earthlike even 
though the light lunar gravity allowed tourists to soar like birds 
on big, colorful plastic wings they rented. 

The ISC was paying for a minimum-sized studio apartment 
at the government-rented set of rooms on Level One, barely 
large enough for a bed, minikitchen and phone booth-sized 


le had re 


Enterprises. I was surprise 








'er of Moor 


S. Gunn 








slept in his own office and saved himself the 
[t was strictly against the building’s regula- 
mehow Sam managed to get away with it. 
r into the personnel files of each and every 
: be tipping Sam off about ore shipments 
ISC’s powers of subpoena, I 
al records. I could find noth- 


belt. Us 


market? The news from the factory ships traveled at the speed 
of light from the asteroid belt to the Earth/Moon system. There 
was no way around that. 

were a long-lost brother or a wealthy potential customer. He 
even found dates for me, lovely young women who seemed more 
Sam than in me. But nevertheless, Sam saw to it 
that I was not lonely at Selene. I knew he was trying to bribe me, 
or at least make me feel that he was a fine person and incapable 
of chicanery. Yet I began to realize how lonely, how empty, my 
life had been up to that point. Being with Sam was fim! 

On the other hand, each day I received a phone call from 


each day i received a phone call from c.c. 


the asteroid belt. They bet that the news will be good before the 
news is received. Most of those investors quickly go broke. 

Sam Gunn invested that way. And he was not going broke. 

There was no way for him to do that legally. Of that, C.C. 
Chatsworth was convinced. So was I. But I had to find out how 
he was cheating the system. Or face the wrath of C.C. She was 

The OTV duly arrived and carried Sam and me back to 





“Cheat the market.” 

We were in Selene’s finest restaurant, Moonglow, waiting for 
our evening’s companions to show up. The restaurant was deep 
underground, rather than in the plaza. On the Moon, where the 
airless surface is bathed in deadly radiation and peppered by 
meteoric infall, the deeper below ground you are, the more your 



I found 


The restaurant was several stories high, however. The volume 
had originally been an actual cave; now it was occupied by tiers 
of dining tables covered with the finest napery and silverware 
made from asteroidal metal. No two tables were on the same 
level. Each one stood on a pedestal atop an impossibly slim col¬ 
umn of shining stainless steel while curving ramps twined 

have been exhausted after an hour’s work. Here ir 
ity of the Moon, they could work four-hour shifts with compar¬ 
ative ease. Still, one tipped generously at Moonglow. 

“Cheat the market?” Sam put on such a look of hurt inno¬ 
cence that I had to laugh. 

“Come on, Sam,” I said. “You know that you’re cheating and I 
know that you know.” 

He blinked his eyes several times. They were green now. I 
leisure suit of forest green, and his eyes almost matched his 

“How could I possibly cheat the market?” he asked. 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” I said. 

Sam broke into a boyish grin. “Look, Zorro old pal, your ISC 

accounts. What have they found?” 

“Nothing,” I admitted. 

“You know why?” he asked, with a devilish cock of one eye¬ 
brow. 

“Why?” 

Right up there with the Virgin Mary—well, maybe not that 
unsullied. But you’ll have to find another chest to carve your zee 

I had given up long ago on getting him to pronounce my 
name correcdy. To him I was Zorro, and there was no use wasting 
energy trying to change him. 

fencing, I saw. He liked to talk; he even seemed to enjoy listen¬ 
ing to me talk. I found myself telling him about my boyhood in 


I found that although several of Sam’s “dates” the 

loathed most of the other women he was pursuing, 31 

none of them had a harsh word to say about Sam Q; 

himself. ^ j 

“I know he plays around,” said a lean, lanky Q 

■ guide. She shrugged it off. “I guess —j 

know what he’s going to 
An older, wiser Chinese woman who operated excavating 
equipment up on the surface told me “Sam is like lightning: He 
never hits the same place twice.” Then she smiled sagely and 
added, “Unless you put out something that attracts him.” 

The typical reaction was that of a grinning, curly-haired 
Dutch blonde: “At least he’s not a bore! Sam’s always a lot of 


had no useful information to give me. 

It was frustrating, to say the least. Somehow, Sam knew what 

The ships broadcast their information in the clear; no coded 
messages were allowed. The messages were received by the 
ISC’s own communications satellite and immediately relayed to 
every receiving antenna in the Earth/Moon system at the same 
time. All right, when the Moon was in the right part of its orbit, 
receivers on the Moon might catch the incoming messages a 


Cuba: 


s of Mars 


ne around Selene, taJ 
iscort me to the gamb 
i pile of chips—whicl 


tain, I ran a correlation of Sam’s right 
on of the Moon in its orbit. Nothing. It 
ther the Moon was a second and a half 


• walks up on the surface, even 
o at Hell Crater and treat me to 
dy lost. Dice, roulette, baccarat, 


Quivering, jowled face grimacing at me angrily. 


“Archeology, hey?” he mused. “Lots of good-looking women 
students. Lonely outposts far from civilization.” He nodded 
happily. “Could be a good life, Zorro.” 

That’s why he insisted that we dine at Moonglow. There was no 
more expensive restaurant in the Solar System. 

After that fruidess (although thoroughly enjoyable) dinner, I 

a judge of the World Court, a former United States Senator, Jill 


all, much to Sam’s glee. 

I began to clutch at straws. Somehow, I knew—I knew —Sam 

before the rest of the Earth/Moon system. He could make his 
buying decisions based on advanced knowledge, of that I was 
certain. That meant that he was receiving those messages 
sooner than everyone else. In turn, that meant that the speed of 
light was not the same for Sam as it was for everyone else. 

He had somehow rigged the speed with which those mes¬ 
sages traveled from the asteroid belt to Earth. But that was 



rsj- 


impossible! The speed of light is the one immutable 
factor in all of Einstein’s relativity. It can’t be changed. 

- Or—if he could—why would he be wasting his time 

playing the commodities market? He could be open¬ 
ing up the path to interstellar travel! 

In desperation I asked my computer to search for 
any correlations it could discern in all of Sam’s market 

j than my other failed ideas. There were plenty of correla- 


buys of metals futures seemed to follow some astrological pat¬ 
tern: the computer actually worked out a pattern in which Sam’s 
investments correlated with the astrological signs for the days in 
which he made his buys. 

Sam sold his futures, of course. That’s how he made money 
He bought when the price was low, before most other investors 
dared to risk their money Then he waited until the price for that 
particular cargo rose, and sold it off at a handsome profit. While 
his buys had that weird astrological correlation, his sales did 


to have bad dreams, nightmares in which C.C. Chatsworth was 
fiendishly slicing me into thin sections on those volleyball wires, 
cackling insanely while my blood floated all around me in zero- 
gravity bubbles. 

Sam, strangely enough, was very solicitous, fussing over me 

“You gotta eat better, Zorro,” he told me as I picked at my 

We were back at the Moonglow. Sam had just returned from 
another quick trip to Sunsat Seventeen. The magnetrons were 
still giving trouble. Sam grumbled about the Asian consortium’s 
renty-five percent of the satellite’s hardware 


“And not the Pacific Rim cou 
build major hardware,” he groused. “Nc 
Despite my growing despair, I • 


Seventeen. I went up to my roomy office and immediately got 
to work. Ignoring the pretty view of the plaza’s greenery and the 
Olympic-sized swimming pool where young tourists were 

meter diving platform, I booted up my computer and started 

keep an eye on me. He probably had the desktop computer 
bugged, too, so he could see what I was looking into. So I used 
my trusty old palm-sized machine, instead. It was slower, 

would have been foolish, I thought. 

Yes! I was right. Every time Sam made a successful buy on 
the futures market, he was in orbit, not on the Moon. Almost. 
He made a few buys from his office here in Selene City, as well, 
but they were sometimes winners, more often losers. When he 

except once, and that once happened when a factory ship broke 
down months after Sam’s purchase of its cargo of industrial 
steel; the cargo was almost a year late in reaching the market. 
Everyone lost money on that one. 

His sell orders came from Selene, from orbit, from wherever 

making him rich, always came from orbit. 

I was so excited by this discovery that it wasn’t until late that 
afternoon that the reaction hit me. So what? So Sam makes his 

on the Moon. What does that prove? 

It didn’t prove anything, I realized. It certainly reinforced the 
idea that Sam was cheating the system, somehow. But how he 
was doing it remained a mystery 
I felt terribly let down. As if I had spent every bit of my 
energy trying to break down a solidly locked door, only to find 
that the room beyond that door was totally empty. 

ily clad tourists performing athletic feats that were impossible 
on Earth, feeling completely drained and exhausted. In my 
mind’s eye I saw C.C. roasting me over the coals of bureaucratic 


click, click, click. Those facts meshed together. They 


Sam frowned from across the circular dining table. “Upper 
Clucksville, from the looks of it. Afghanistan, Tzadikistan, 
Dumbbellistan—guys who had trouble making oxcarts are now 
building klystrons and power busses and I’m stuck with a con¬ 
tract that says I’ve gotta make it all work right or it comes outta my 
profits!” 

loud. 

“Outta the goodness of my heart,” said Sam, placing a hand 
on his chest. “Why else?” 


wrath. And Sam grinning at me like a gap-toothed Jack-o- 
lantern, knowing that he had outsmarted me. 

was ruining my career, my life. Yet I just couldn’t work up the 
rage. Sam had been kind to me. I knew it had all been in his 
own self-interest, but the litde wise guy had actually behaved as if 
we were real friends. 

cheating, and it was my job to nail him. Or I would be nailed 
myself. 

I hauled myself up from the desk chair and headed for 
Selene’s spaceport, checking my palm computer for the depar- 



ture time of the next OTV heading for Sunsat Seventeen. 

I’m going to catch him in the act, I told myself. He’s not 
going to outsmart me any longer. 

When I finally arrived at the sunsat, he was outside again, 
working with the same team of technicians while the same trio 

on the same slightly too small space suit. 

“Sam told us we should stay inside,” said one of the women 


“He said it 


going to 




The bald, bearded r 

The man nodded solemnly while the two women checked 
out my backpack. 

“How often does he check out the escape pod?” I asked. 

He shrugged. “Every time he comes here, just about.” 

One of the women said, from behind me, “Sam’s worried that 

unsafe that they would have to abandon it. The so-called escape 
pod was a modified OTV; it could fly all the way back to the 

And Sam took out the escape pod almost every time he came 


I desperately needed to reach the pod before its rocket engine 
lit up. Reaching awkwardly behind me, I tried to find the bleed 
valve for my air tank. If I could squirt a little air out, it would act 
as a rocket thrust and zip me out to the pod before Sam could 
light up its main engine. 

My gloved fingers found the valve while I mentally tried to 
picture how it worked. I pushed down on the knob, then turned 

Too much. I was snapped into a crazy spin, my arms and legs 
flailing wildly, pulled away from my body by centrifugal force. 
The escape pod, the sunsat, the stars whirled madly around me. 

was whacking from side to side inside my helmet. I thought I 
heard Sam’s voice yelling something, but then everything went 
blurry. I thought I was unconscious or maybe dead, but my head 

screaming with pain and I was getting terribly dizzy. 

Finally I did black out. My last thought was that this was a 
thoroughly idiotic way to die, spinning like a rag doll while Sam 
rocketed off to do whatever it was he did to cheat the com¬ 
as Sam’s round, freck- 


Click. Click. Click. Those facts meshed to; 
up to something—but I didn’t know the full; 

“Tell Sam that I’m coming out to the es 
manded. “Tell him not to leave until I get to! 


tioned close to the habitat module, not out at the end of the 

I got there almost in time. Just as I reached the docking mod¬ 
ule, the pod detached and floated away into the emptiness. 

“Sam!” I yelled into my helmet microphone. “Come back 
here! I’m going with you.” 


. They added though the expression on his face was far from pleased, 
r. Not yet. “You just cost me a couple hundred million bucks, Zorro,” he 

> the escape pod,” I com- said. Softly. 

[ get to him.” I blinked. My head was throbbing, thundering with pain. My 

that led out to the escape ingly. 

it the pod ought to be sta- But what cut through the haze of hurt was the sight of Sam. 

He was in his beat-up old space suit, helmet off. Something 
new had been added to his collection of patches and insignias. 
He had painted a slashing red zigzag across the suit’s chest. A 

“Wh...” My throat was dry and raw. It took a real effort to 
work up enough saliva to swallow. “What happened?” I asked 


added up to something—but i didn't know the full ansuer. 


my earphones. “Go on back inside and have a cup of coffee. I’ll 
The pod was drifting slowly away; he hadn’t fired its main 

Zorro.” 

I had to do something. I couldn’t just hover there and watch 
him get away with it. I don’t remember thinking over my 
options. I simply acted without rational thought. 

I unclipped my tether and jumped off the satellite, trying to 


Sam tried to frown at me, but his face just wasn’t cut out for it. 

“Just as I lit up the pod’s engine you went pinwheeling past 

We were in the escape pod, I realized. A padded bulkhead 
curved above me, and beyond Sam’s back I could see the control 

Sam hunched his shoulders. “It was either that or watch you 
zip all the way out to Mars. I figured you’d run out of air in 
about ten minutes, the way you were squirting it out of your 
backpack.” 



I tried to sit up, but my head pounded like a thunderburst 

“Take it easy, babe,” Sam said. “Just lay there and relax. We’re on 
our way back to the sunsat, but it’ll take an hour or so.” 

“An hour...?” 

“I had to burn a helluva lot of propellant to catch you, Zorro. 
And then burn off that velocity and head back. Lotta delta vee, 

the ol’ corral.” Those last few words he pronounced with a fake 
“You saved my life,” I said, realizing that it was true. I felt an 
Sam brushed it off with a wave of his hand. “It was either that 
“She couldn’t—■” 

“Couldn’t she? Once she figured out that you knew how I was 


check the exact moment that the factory ship sent its signal. 

Meanwhile, Sam used that ten or twenty minutes to buy 
metals futures before anyone else knew what the factory ship 

It was so simple! Once you understood what he was doing, it 
seemed absolutely obvious. And totally illegal. 

“Sam,” I said, still somewhat breathless with the astonish¬ 
ment of discovery, “you could go to jail for twenty years.” 

He shrugged. “Yeah, I suppose so.” 

A dead silence fell between us. Sam got up from the couch 
and floated weighdessly to the control panel. I cranked the 
couch up to a sitting position, grateful that my head only felt as if 

“You’ve been cheating the market, Sam.” 

He glanced back at me, over his shoulder, an elfin grin on his 
round face. “I don’t think there’s anything in the ISC rules 


I blinked withshock! “But I didn’t—” 

“Pretty smart cookie, Zorro, ol’ pal.” Sam was smiling, but it 
seemed a little on the bitter side. “That’s why I painted your zee 

addled from the beating I had just undergone to pay attention 

“What do you mean, I got you?” I asked, befuddled. “What 
does the zee on your chest have to do with it?” 

zee and said, “A factory ship.” Then, sliding his finger along the 
zigzag red line, he added, “The Baade Orbital Telescope”—the 
finger slid across the other leg of the zee—“the reflector I hung 
out at the Mars L-5 position”—finally the finger came to rest at 

scope in Earth orbit.” 

Then he pointed to the patch on his chest, just above the zee, 
the one that said Roemer. “He figured out the speed of light.” 

I got it! Like a flash of lightning, I suddenly understood what 


thoroughly, you know.” 

“Insider knowledge,” I said firmly, “is a crime.” 

“What insider knowledge?” he asked, trying to look inno¬ 
cent. “I just happened to learn about the factory ships’ cargos 
before anybody else did.” 

“Nothing illegal about that.” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“Prove it!” 

“C.C. will prove it,” I said. “She’ll haul you up before the 
interplanetary tribunal and they’ll send you to the penal colony 

“Maybe,” Sam said. I could see from the way his brow fur¬ 
rowed that he was actually worried. 

Well, Sam knew me better than I knew myself, of course. He 
had already decided to stop tinkering with the market. C.C. and 
her minions (including me) were getting too close for comfort. 

of factory ships and go out to the asteroid belt again,” he told 

“You mean this whole scheme was just your way of raising 
capital?” I was incredulous. 

“What else?” he asked, wide-eyed. “None of the sheepdip 
banks would lend me a dime. C.C. blackballed me. The bigshot 


"what do you mean, i got you?" i asked, befuddled. 


to send its message back toward Earth, telling what kind of an 
ore load it was going to be carrying home. The messages are 
sent by tight laser beam to the ISC’s receiving facility in Earth 
orbit. Once the satellite gets the word, it broadcasts the news to all 
the market centers in the Earth/Moon system. 


tained to intercept the laser signal, bounce it to a reflector he 

it Earthward. The signal was received at the Earth satellite sta¬ 
tion ten or twenty minutes later than it normally would have 




house, let alone a few factory ships.” 

I thought it over for a few moments. “So.. .if I didn’t turn you 
in, you’d stop this market rigging on your own?” 

“Yep,” he answered immediately. “Honest Injun. Cross my 

fingered Boy Scout salute. 

The man had saved my life. I had done something foolishly 
stupid and he had saved me from certain death. I owed him 
that. 


1998 




the 


dent of the Farside penal colony. ..1 couldn’t bear that. 

But then the image of G.C. rose in my mind, like a volcano of 
blubber about to erupt and spew over me. The best I could hope 
for was to admit I hadn’t been able to find Sams scam and let 
her demote me to third-rank sewer inspector or something even 

and let him go, I’d be breaking rocks on Farside myself. 

There was only one honorable thing for me to do. After get¬ 
ting Sam’s solemn pledge that he would never, never tamper 
with the market again, I returned alone to Selene City and 
called in my resignation from the ISC. 

C.C. called me back in ten seconds. I was in my spartan stu¬ 
dio apartment, packing for my return to Earth, when the wall 
screen lit up. There she was, Mt. Vesuvius in the flesh, steaming 

“’E got to you, did ’e?” she said, without preamble. 

“No,” I replied, trying to shield myself as much as I could 
behind my garment bag. “On the contrary, I think I scared him 

“Oh, really?” she said, dripping sarcasm. 

“Really,” I said, with as much dignity as a man can muster 


to a booth where I could take my messages in priva 

before. He was white-haired, with a trim beard a 
the tanned, leathery look of a man who had spen 
good deal of his life outdoors. Yet he wore the ru 

° f an ac ^ emic ' 

said into the camera. He was recording the messa 
not knowing where I was or when I would hear 
words. “I am Hickory J. Gillett, dean of the Univt 
Mexico Archeology Department. We have jus 
bequest of two hundred million dollars from ar 


fSI-» 

O 3T 


donor who wants us to create an endowed chair of archeology. 

Professor of Martian Archeology.” 

I nearly fainted. Professor of Martian Archeology. Endowed 

Hardly conscious of what I was doing, I touched the keypad 


pulled off one final stunt,” he said. “See you on Mars, Prof. Save 
one of the female students for me.” 


“Then it might interest you to know that one Samuel Gunn 

minutes before the news of the ship’s successful rendezvous 
with nine different ore miners reached the bloody market.” 

Sam had broken his promise! I was stunned. Not angry, just 
sad that he really couldn’t be trusted. 

how he does it. I failed, and I’ve quit. I’m out of the game.” 
“You’ll be out more than that, you Weedin’ traitor!” For the 

she was going to blackball me and see to it that I never worked 
anywhere on Earth again. “Or on the Moon, for that matter!” 

I was ruined and I knew it. But actually, what made me feel 
even worse was the knowledge that Sam had gone back on his 

finally caught him. He couldn’t get away with it forever; if I fig¬ 
ured his scheme out (even with Sam’s help) someone else could, 



"what does the zee on your chest have to do with It?" 


too. Sam was heading for jail, sooner or later. The thoug 
depressed me terribly. 

I was heading glumly out to the rocket port for the ride bai 
to Earth and my lonely, dusty, empty apartment ' 


itrial belt. > 
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Silicon Hollywood 


5 ! 

| ^ puter games! Wonder if I can handle it. 

| V (reading) ‘Article requirements: 20/15 
| ■ ■ corrected vision with augmented color 

sensitivity, English 3.30 or higher Vocab- 
| ulary 97, minimum IQ_120 (140 recommended), 

| reading speed 120 wpm (600 recommended), 244 
j cc free cranial capacity (560 for full comprehen- 

I and now I’m lame!” 

, Chuck Yeager on benzedrine. Next time you see 
| those fearsomely high-end PC games infesting the 

i Sim Whatever —think about it. When each game 
j started production, maybe two years ago, the 




tood the technology of 



Games as Film 

j early days of moviemaking. In the 1970s com- 
I puter games came from a programmers lonely 


Spector, who holds a Master’s d< _ 
ies. “The camera was the processing unit, and you 
had to develop your own film. There was a lot of 

dards, like film size or even sprocket-hole size and 

People were malting it up as they went along.” 

Filmmakers got lucky: Their platform stabi¬ 
lized. “The fundamental technology of film hasn’t 
changed since the mid-’30s,” says Spector. “There 

wow—but by the early ’20s, people pretty much 
knew how sound and color would work. You can 
go back to The Great Train Robbery (1903) and 
say, ‘Okay, I see how we got to Star Wars from 
here.’” But good luck hunting for Quake’s ancestry 
in, say, Zork (1976). 

Will game technology ever stabilize? No one 
foresees that happy day. Yet as the computer game 
business grows, it’s still looking more like Holly¬ 
wood every year. A New York analyst firm, Access 
Media International, measured America’s 1997 

lion. That’s about where American film was in 
1986. Games are catching up. 

As they grow, game publishers arc facing the 
same problems film studios did. They’re starting 

The Mad Libs Syndrome 

Remember the old party game Mad Libs, where 
the host asks guests for random words, then plugs 

sentence like, “Soon computer games will seem 
more realistic than ever because of exciting new 
technology like [NOUN], [ACRONYM], and [JAR¬ 
GON].” Here, Mad Libs-sty\e, are the words for 

DVD-ROM: Consulting firm InfoTech says 
this next-generation optical format should reach 
mainstream desktops by next year, becoming the 
principal software format by 2003. Game publish- 

because a first-generation DVD holds four times 
as much data as a CD-ROM, and later standards 


shoul 


>le that. 






It's infinity, after all. 


iction Roleplaying Game 

IMp limits. 
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Master of Orion done, Rebellion. Interplay 
also takes the licensed route with Star Trek: 
Birth of the Federation. One offbeat imita- 


that games play better when the mon¬ 
sters aren’t stupid. Soon adversaries will 
size up threats, retreat when wounded, 

health kits. 

Raider you saw heroine Lara Croft 
(gaming’s first sex symbol) from dramatic 
angles as she crept through caves and 
ruins. Expect future third-person games tc 
move the camera as smoothly as Alfred 
Hitchcock. 

So far as technology is concerned, the 
parallels with movies are clear. Want to 
know what games will eventually look like? 
See Toy Story. Know what they’ll sound 
like? Go to a Stallone movie and listen. 

But what will these games play like? 
Better polish up your crystal ball, because 

It’s unlikely they’ll be interactive 

good games ( Gabriel Knight U, the third 
and fourth Wing Commander games) and 

puter games don’t really r 




re like im 


, what Steven Johnson 
calls “digital architecture.” Johnson, editor 

(www.feed.com), believes that though 
(say) Myst and Riven offered stories full 
of mystery, people played them primarily 

What’s more, when games reach the 
Internet, they need not be about violent 
conflict, Johnson says; they could create 

ce, “offers a perfect! 
he says. “There’s nc 


y on the Internet. Eric 
;nt of the online gaming 
'er Technologies (Mad- 
’96), jokes, “Were not a 

i’re doing well.” Origin’s Ultima 
Online has scored a rare success, but it’s 
mainly for a core audience willing to live 
their lives online. 

D coming up, almost all slight varia¬ 
tions on established categories. 

shooters are standard killfests, but Half- 
Life (Valve) may draw interes*- : *" 
glitzy settings, good AI, and 
storyline by SF writer Marc 
Laidlaw {Dad's Nuke, The 
Neon Lotus). Shiny Enter- 

as Bob the cherub, just down 


erable “god game” for real-time action. Sid 
Meier (Civilization) is working on Alpha 
Centauri, a turn-based step beyond Civ, at 

Deluxe (Sierra), Panzer '44 (Interactive 
Magic), iF-22 Persian Gulf( I-Magic), or 
Comanche Gold (Nova Logic). Pacifists will 
delight to hear that Will Wright ( SimCity) 
is preparing The Sims, in which you guide 
a single SimCity family to build the best 

Games for Bubba: The unexpected suc¬ 
cess of Trophy Bass and Deer Hunter 

in one hand and a beer in the other. Wiz- 
ardworks is doing Deer Hunter 2, and Inter¬ 
play plans Redneck Rampage Rides Again. 
Sequels: Expect plenty of Roman 

Conquer II, MechWarrior HI, Final Fantasy 
VII, Ultima IX, Interstate 77, DukeNukem 
Forever, and dozens more. 

Odd stuff: Only a few 
products ring the novelty bell. 


lingly 



because it’s designed by Johr 
Romero (DOOM, Quake). 

Interplay’s Klingon Honor 
Guard should sell to Trekkers. But the 

MegaGames’ Unreal, with its horrific 

and amazing on-the-fly level editor. 
Strategy: Among two dozen Command 


turn (Digital Addiction) is a 
new “virtual trading card 
game” like Chron X or the 
online “ManaLink” version of 
Magic: The Gathering. From 
Nicholson New York, History 

girls forge their own identities. 

Sounds conservative, doesn’t it? You’d 
expect more companies to try something 
new—because, as in early Hollywood, no 

“Try something new”? Not in today’s 
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game scenarios perfect for your 
campaign. Even if you design 
your own fantasy setting— 
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something for you. 
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The Business End 


ness details, but it determine 

and when. Look at some of 
rently shaping 


nies can’t afford the publishing business. 
Now they’re studios, development houses, 
for a few metastasizing survivors. 

Vaporware: As you read this, has Falcon 
4.0 shipped yet? If it’s late (again), it has 

Starcraft finally arrived in April, about 18 
months behind schedule. Late ship dates 
have become a painfully routine joke in 

it. In 1993 Microprose planned to release 
the game on floppies; Falcon supposedly 
hits this spring on DVD, having missed 
the intervening CD-ROM era. 

plicated design has a lot of bugs; some 
new tech arrives, and adapting always 
takes longer than the developer thinks; 

Beeman, vice president of the Illusion 
Machines development group in Austin, 
Texas, notes, “At some point you have to 
say, ‘This is inexcusable.’You have to ship 
a game.” In hitting 15 monthly produc- 


ne Dawn of War, Illusion 
les lost a grand total of two days. 
Why don’t publishers wait until the 

publicity, technology has passed you by. 

Payola: Once you’ve spent millions 
developing the game, you pay through the 
nose to get it on the shelves. Prepare to 
spend 10-15% of your likely revenues on 
legalized bribes—“shelving fees”—for a 


catchphrase is ‘revolutionary, not evolu- 

ary game, they have no incentive to decide 
If they decide and they’re wrong, they’re 
fired. If they’re right, the rewards aren’t bij 
enough to justify the risk. If they don’t 
decide, they look prudent.” 

Bob Jacob, a self-described “faded 

after a 14-year career at Cinemaware anc 
Acme/Malibu Interactive, expresses simi 
lar frustration. “The envii 




>n. Most cc 




capacity; the odds of selling an original 
concept are very small. Not a publisher I 
know of would have funded DOOM.” 

Publishers are not only reluctant to 
fund, they’re eager to cancel. Though the 
prerelease fatality rate in computer games 
doesn’t approach the movie industry’s 
99.9%, well over half the projects that 

shelves, even after years of development. 
Some big-time talents have worked in 
computer games for years—any company 

but through no fault of their own, they’ve 
never actually shipped a game. Over time, 
these people can become tense and jumpy. 



thing has to cha 
ing, or fearing, i 

Ways Out? 


ne from.. .the film 


the early days of moviemaking: “We’re 
still consolidating. Call it the 1920s, when 
the big studios controlled the mechanism 


lebody will figure out, 
‘Hey, without me they’re nothing.’ If 
g.o.d. gets funding, that would knock 20 
years off movie history right there.” 

“G.o.d.” is the audacious abbreviation 
for Mike Wilson’s proposed Gathering of 
Developers. Wilson, former marketing 
chief at id Software, wants to create (in the 

www.godgames.com) “a banding of out¬ 
standing development teams publishing 
their titles through the company.... G.o.d. 

industry, a role that other publishers could 
never fill." Crazy? Hardly. In movies, the 

Why not in computer games too? 

act. They make deals with a handshake, 
and finish the job on schedule—or they 

financing,” where a bank or bond com¬ 
pany guarantees their deadlines and 
thereby reduces a studio’s anxiety. The 

smooth relations between game develop- 


Okay, co, 


»ork quite 
idie film- 

form; game developers, given their crazily 
soaring technology, are forced to surf. But 
every medium, must cul- 
If you have to surf, then 

































books, soundtracks, 

to be derived 
om a successful movie or, 
better still, movie series. 

ght characters, on defining or 


Silver Screen 


Light Show 
























































Silver Screen 

marked feet of brand-name 

that accurate to claim the late 
1990s as a particularly low 


Good SF me 


:s. Contact, based on 


franc! 


offers intelligent, discussion- 

and the possibilities of 
extraterrestrial life. Despite 

pairing with Matthew 
McConnaugheyJodie Foster 

string of thoughtful perfor- 

ticularlyTom Skerritt as her 




lence. When his son is kid- 
businessman undergoes a 

Along with the film’s relent- 
pacing and brutal 


Hurt as an oddball billionaire. 

More intriguing still is 
Dark City, the sophomore 
effort by director Alex Proyas. 



vehicles and block¬ 
busters will reveal a whole 
body of import SF films, par- 

deserve your attention. The 
astounding anime series Neon 
Genesis Evangelion single- 
handedly revitalized the giant 
robot subgenre and has 

licensing boom in Japan. The 


ally spare technique of 
Yasujiro Ozu. The individ 
Evangelion TV ser' * 


reminiscent of David Lynch’s 
This sudden wealth of 

ema bodes well for the genre. 
Just as the influx of directors 
and stars from Hong Kong 
kick-started the Hollywood 





Stylistically opposite 

impelling, is the Japanese 
-e action film TetsuoII: 
Body Hammer. Recently 

Manga Entertainment, Tetsuo 

hyperkinetic vision of 
mankind literally dehuman- 


Directed by Larry and Andy 
Wachowski—whose ener- 

thriller, Bound, garnered 
1996 —Matrixes the story 




but a complex fantasy inside 
a digital matrix. The 

Reeves on the cast is enough 









Fishburne and Joe Ranto- 
liano could still hold things 

Late 1998 should also 
bring eXistenZ from David 

he has touched upon in such 
classics as Videodrome: In a 
futuristic world where virtual 
reality game designers are 
treated like rock stars, some- 



^ )f films, not 

& out of control or the won¬ 
derfully subversive Boogie 
Nights compared to the 
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If you've ever stood on the threshold of greatness , 
to be yanked offthe stage, you'll be able to relate t 
poor Pasquatz. Drum roll, please... 


MALCOLM 

BECKETT 


DIDDLE-AH. 

Diddle ah ah. Da-da-da-da-»«7 

Pasquatz sang the rhythms of the land, and then slid seaward, 
following the flying things of his creation. He was a sometime 
thing, fading in and out with the intensity of the patterns, making 

PAH! Now another voice, and Pasquatz is flying, feet and horny, 
ingly with the force of the voices he was pushing out. Pasquatz 


dreamed of, and making the floor he danced shake with the fury 
of his drumming feet (which, although he was the best footer in the 
west, did not count). Now Pasquatz was all drum; this was the 
moment when he had triumphed last time.... 

3-voice. Softer and higher, softer and lower; he was 3-voicing 
along, now, pititit-ah-tha-tati ‘ 


hit the roll than 
He would kee 


ssembled devotees leaned forward when he 


fourth—and Pasquatz th 


ir quite a while, and the boom and the 
flap and feathers all went snap, leading the ear and the mind 
down a garden path that grew Pasquatzes green and grinning, 
multiples of him and his great, flapping /»an*-flap.... 

He turned, now, and faced the room, mouth as wide as a Lisst 
mouth will widen, teeth gleaming scarlet in the white stage- 
light. Pasquatz nodded minutely toward the side of the stage, 
and Pasquatz-Helper dimmed the house-lights, softened the 
key.... 

All alone, he stood in a pool of purple, self and music one, 
stage reverberating to the mighty swamp-noise that filled first 
Pasquatz, and then it, and then out and filled up the room and 


Opened even wider— wider 
than a Pasquatz could, and read¬ 
ied the high-top ticking of the 


as take the Class, the Competition, the Event, 
mned Contestation. He was primed and ready, 
id everyone who was within a thousand meters 


planet, and 
Out onto 


paddle-shaped panx- 
the air flow either to 






id that, mighty ribl 
waxed and waned and wore and got sore; he was weary. 

But he was ready, and the crowd knew it almost as well as he. 
He had been practicing in the waterway of the showplace for 

1-voice rolled a fast, hard intro, then made the feather-on- 
soot brushing, p-taaahah, p-taaahah, p-taaahah, p-taaahah, p- 
taaahah in the back, and he flipped the side of his panx, and 
>le in the middle, and flap-fap-flap- 


the pain of abandoni 


flap,th 


again and over and over, throwing in touches and flairs 


e rhythm— boom- 


)M-BA- TA-BOOM, an 


e had begun, but nothing— nothing —came from Pasquatz; 
othing at all. Nothing but the agony of a silent, shocked wail in 


btit Q-t dt d(rf d(rf dffd(Pjiitit dt df dt dt at a£.., 




foont~fd~t d~foont-fd~t d~foo?7t~fd~t d~foont-fd~t d-foom foot, 


Pasquatz to the edge of the stage and over; leapt with him when 

ing of his blood-red teeth when he walked, flat-footed and 
silent-minded, to the great door of the auditorium. 

The audience turned away as a single being, knowing they 

was the She-Who-Tells of the family of Pasquatz, and that the 
drumming, Pasquatz’s perfect drumming, was over. Pasquatz 
had been called off the stage. 

walked and walked and walked ... until the city and the stage 
and the audience and the drums were far, far behind. He walked 
the night away and half the next day; he was a dutiful Lisst, and 
when he moved slowly into evening again, he came upon his 

bottom-muck, now, freeing food for the tads and imagoes to eat 
during the night, if they saw fit. Once—ironically painful, con¬ 
sidering what it had been about to do—the mighty panx-Q.np 

the heart that he had almost left behind. 

depression is a simple state of being; it did not matter to the job he 
had to do now or to anyone else of the village if he were as 

stank so of old that the tads called it grandfather.. % .. 

Pasquatz slopped from the perfumed waterway (panx- snap) 
out onto the flowered slab that held the houses, and wet¬ 


ting in th< 






Pasquatz opened his giant mouth, 
leapt from the safety of their mother’s throat into his, guided by the 

“It was time,” she said, defensively. 

Pasquatz nodded gingerly, so as not to swallow and digest hi: 
own young. He heard them slapping and sloshing and smacking 
within, as young will do, and nodded again, that they wer< 
happy, and he had not come too late. 

“You would have died,” she said. 

He nodded. Yes, he would have died. 

The drum in his head beat out that dying had been his thinj; 


Panatiji, which means Three-Voice, and gradually, month after 
month, the woman-of-Panatiji and She-Who-Tells relaxed 

labor of love of the raising of the tads to imago, and then their 


Panatiji and his woman took the back path to the inner 
way, and together released the imagoes of their kind to pi 


IT IS SAID, NOW, that in the City there are 5-voice drum¬ 
mers. It is said that in the City there is a 5-voice who grows a 
6th. It is said that the 6-voice will sing at the Contestation of 
Summer, and that that 6-voice was once the imago of the great 
near-4-voice, Pasquatz. And it is. said that, in the time when he 

changed by the tears of his father; that great Pasquatz had made 
for his imago a new way to be a drummer.. .ridges and rills 


WHEN SHE-WHO-TELLS came to Panatiji’s house to tell 

harvester from off the wall, and swung one time, and struck 
Her-Who-Tells hard in the head, and splashed through the 
tough bone and sinew of her skull, and left her killed on the 
floor of his house. And then he went away. 

And this was the 4th voice of Pasquatz, who is dead. 
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Time Machine 





H ugo Gemsback {right) presents Lee DeForest 
with a copy of Radio Craft magazine featuring 
DeForest (1873-1961) on the cover. Gernsback 
(1884-1967) started Amazing Stories magazine in 
April 1926. After Amazing Stories was purchased 
by Bergan MacKinnon of Radio-Science Publica¬ 
tions, Gernsback went on in 1929 to found Wonder Stories, 
which he published during the depression along with Radio 
Craft, Short Wave Craft, and Sexology. DeForest is often 
referred to as the “Father of Radio” and credited as the 
“founder of modern electronics.” With the invention of his 
audion amplifier, DeForest provided the long-sought after 
detector of electromagnetic radiation. 



















